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NATURAL PIETY. 
BY RICHARD HOWITT. 
A little boy in thoughtful mood, 
Alone, a woodland path pursued, 
Beneath the evening’s tranquil sky, 
He thought not where, he knew not why. 


He watch’d the sunset fade away, 
Leaving the hills with summits grey ; 
He saw the first faint stars appear, 
And the far river’s sound camenear. 


The birds were hush’d, the flowers were closed, 
The kine along the ground reposed ; 

All active life to gentle rest, 

Sank down, as on a mother's breast. 


All sounds, all sights, of earth and sky, 
Came to his ear, and to his eye, 

Until from these absorbed, forgot 

They were, and he perceived them not. 


Though from his home and friends apart, 

No sense of fear disturb'd his heart ; 

Though round him were dark shadows thrown, 
He did not feel himself alone : 


Touch’d by an influence and a power 
He never felt until that hour, 

The language of his eyes was meek, 
And the warm tears were on his cheek. 


He did not kneel, he did not pray, 

No thought through utterance found its way ; 
His feelings could no language find— 

For Gop was present in his mind. 


LONG YEARS HAVE PASSED. 
NEW SONG BY THOMAS MOORE. 
Long years have pass’d, old friend, since we 
First met in life’s young day ; 
And friends long loved by thee and me, 
Since then have dropp'd away ; 
But enough remain to cheer us on, 
And sweeten, when thus we're met, 
The glass we fill to the many gone, 
And the few who're left us yet. 





Our locks, old friend, now thinly grow, 
And some hang white and chill ; 

While some, like flow'rs, ’mid Autumn’s saow, 
Retain youth’s colour still. 

And so, in our hearts, though one by one, 
Youth's sunny hopes have set, 

Thank Heaven, not ail their light is goue— 
We've some to cheer us yet. 


Then here's to thee, old friend, and long 
May thou and [ thus meet, 

To brighten still with wine and song 
This short life, ere it fleet. 

And still, as death comes stealing on, 
Let’s never, old friend, forget, 

Ev'n while we sigh o'er blessings gone, 
How many are left us yet. 


a ———_ 
EMINENT SOLDIERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Joun Cuurcuttt, duke of Marlborough, who never fought a battle that he 
did not gain, and never besieged a fortress that he did not take, and of whom it 
was said that he possessed the ccolest head and warmest heart of his time, was 
born at Ashe, in Devonshire, on the 24th of June, 1650. He was the second 
son of Sir Winston Churchill, a gentleman of good family, who, from his posi- 
tion in society, was early enabled to place the future hero in the fair path of 
preferment. Young Churchill received a good education for the period ; and 
one of his tutors happening to be a clergyman of the Church of England, he 
became so sincerely attached to that church as to shew, in after life, his full 


readiness to sacrifice the most brilliant advantages to its security and mainte- | 


nance. On leaving school, Churchill became page to the Duke of York, 
brother of Charles II. ; who soon afterwards presented him with an ensigncy 
in the guards. 


His first service was performed at Tangiers, which was then in possession of | 


the English ; and where he fought against the Moors—formidable soldiers in 
the mode of fighting they pursued, and admirable instructors in the first ele- 
ments of the science of war. He next accompanied the troops sent by Charles 
to aid Louis XIV. in the unprincipled invasion of Holland; and he was dis- 
tinguished in the army for his bravery and good looks, and generally went by the 
name of Le bel Anglais. 

Distinguished for talents and accomplishments, remarkable for his good looks 
and elegance of person, he rose rapidly in rank and dignity, 

That Colonel Churchill was soon initiated in the dissolute gallantries of the 
court of Charles II. need not be doubted. His only sister, Arabella Churchill, 
maid of honour tothe Duchess of York, became the favourite of the duke; 
and report went so far as to say that the king himself had cause to be jealous 
of the handsome colonel. Be this as it may, certain it is that the Duchess of 
Cleveland, (who was, however, nearly related to him by the mother's side) made 
him a present of five thousand pounds, with which he purchased an annuity from 
Lord Halifax, the grandfather of Lord Chesterfield, who relates the circum- 
stance. His marriage with Sarah Jennings, daughter and co-heiress of Richard 
Jennings of Sandwich, in the county of Hertford, which took place in 1678, 
rescued him from this life of gallantry and intrigue. The lady was distinguish- 
ed for great beauty, wit, vivacity, and accomplishments. The courtship was a 
long one, and often, as it appears, interrupted by complaints, quarrels, bicker- 
ings. and reconciliations. ; 

The sincere attachment which Marlborough and his lady entertained for each 
other lasted to the end of their lives; it wasa source of the greatest happiness 
to both ; and though the lady's proud, hasty, and impetuous temper was often 
the cavse of great trouble to her husband, and influenced his fortunes in many 
important points, it never for an instant weakened the affection which he enter- 
tained for her 

When the Princess Anne, daughter of the Duke of York, was married to 
Prince George of Denmark, Lady Churchill, who was her most intin 
and confidant, was, with the duke’s permission, attached to her household in the 
character of lady of the bedchamber,—an appointment that brought 
husband into close connexion and almost daily inte rcourse with th 
of England. And as they were both persons of s\ perior talenis, elega: 


te friend 


er aid ber 


t man- 


ners, and courtly habits, they soon acquired over the mind of the princess that 
"ascendancy, which, for the glory of England, they had so long the good fortune 
to retain. ; 
His first steps on fortune’s ladder were due to royal favour, gained, no doubt, 
by his merit and courtly accomplishments; and he already stood upon a bigh pe- 
_destal when his career of glory began, and when, properly speaking, he had to 
perform the labour himself ; for he appeared on the Continent not only as the 
commander of an English army, but as the representative of England, and there- 
fore the purse-bolder in some respects of the Grand Alliance. 
| On the accession of James II. Chorchill was made a lieutenant-general, and 
| raised to the peerage under the title of Baron Churehill of Sandbridge. He 
| was sent as ambassador to France; and afterwards commanded a brigade in 
| the army that crushed Monmouth’s rebellion ; and it was owing principally to 
| his skill and gallantry, that the royal forces were victorious at Sedgemoor. 
| On the landing of the Prince of Orange, Lord Churchill was one of the ge- 
| nerals appointed to command the troops destined to oppose the invaders. But 
| strongly attached to the Protestant cause, and hearing that Lord Feversham— 
who might, perhaps be a little jealous of the reputation his subordinate had 
sequins at Sedgemoor—had proposed to the king to have him arrested, “as a 
terror to the rest,” he followed the example of Lord Cronebrugh, and went over 
to the prince, along with the Duke of Grafton, and several officers and a few 
privates of his regiment. This was an important event in Churchill’s life, and 
one that tended greatly, perhaps, to influence the destinies of his country, 2s it 
! very much contributed to shake the morale of the troops, and hasten the gene- 
ral defection that followed ; for in civil broils a first step, however trifling in it- 
self, will often give an impulse that shall lead to the most important results. 
For this decisive step historians and biographers, and Hume among the fore- 
most, have—if not directly, indirectly, at least—charged Marlborough with the 
blackest ingratitude, we could almost say treachery ; a charge which we think 
totally unjust. : 
Churchill had no doubt been raised by King James from the humble station of 
| page to a pearage, and to the rank of lientenant-general, and had received many 
other favours at his hands; he was at the very moment of this desertion in a 
| post of influence and authority, and yet forsook his unhappy sovereign in the 
| hour of his utmost need. It is certainly necessary to look back to the times of 
| the Revolution, and bear in mind the situation of the country, and the general 
state of excitement into which the dread of Popery had thrown the nation 
at large, to enable us fully to justify a step, that under other circumstances 
would hardly admit of palliation. But Marlborough was, and ever had been, a 
conscientious Protestant, strongly attached to the liberties and constitution of his 
country ; and he lived in times nearer the great religious struggles which had 
shaken all the states of Europe ;—when political institutions were less clearly 
defined, and had less strength and consistency than they have at present—and 
when men and masses were consequently led to act, and draw the sword more 
| readily in support of the views they entertained, than they are in comparative- 
‘ly settled and tranquil periods like our own. Under such circumstances Mar!- 
borough saw, or thought he saw—what the nation at large also thought they 
| 
| 





saw-—-the religion and liberties of the country endangered by the measures which 
the king was pursuing. 
Marlborough had never approved of the king's proceedings ; he had even on 
' one occasion, in the recorded conversation at Winchester, remonstrated against 
| them ; and had, as we know, informed Lord Galway of his resolution to forsake 
the cause of James, if any attempts were made to subvert the established re- 
ligion. The time had now unfortunately arrived when no alternative was left 
| but to choose between his native land and his sovereign—between the allegiance 
| due to the person of the monarch, and the obligation which in all times patriots 
| and men of honour have considered themselves as owing to the country that 
gave them birth. He was to aid in enslaving or in liberating England ; and he 
chose the part every honest man must have chosen in his situation. 
That, independent of party politicians, Catholic writers, and all those who ap- 
proved of the king's measures, would revile him, was natural te suppose ; but 
| we should no longer allow ourselves to be influenced by attacks emanating from 


| party er sectarian feelings ; and it certainly is time to do justice to the character 
| 


| hot over partial to the person to whom it was paid. The young prince 


[PER ANNUM. 
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| OP SANCLAY STREET. 


interviews are related are marked by the strongest possible spirit o/ pene i 
and bear the clearest evidence of the ready oune of pin rect agents, a 


the exaggerated reports they are so likely to make when anxious to gain favour 
by the success of their exertions. 

In considering the charges preferred against Marlborough, we are also bound 
to recollect the singular ard almost romantic history of the memoirs from which 
they are taken. e Life of James already mentioned, is compiled by a strong 
advocate of the exiled family, and a bitter enemy of Marlborough, whose name 
is besides inserted in the passages most hostile to his character, at a much later 
period, and by a different hand altogether. These interlinings of the MS. are 
supposed to be by the Prince of Wales, James’s son, whose prejudices may 
readily be supposed to have been as strong or stronger than his father’s, but 
whose information could not be so perfectly relied on, as he was net thirteen 
years of age when the latter died; and then the number of ruined and di 
pointed men, of whom an exiled court is composed, and among whom the young 
prince grew up. 

That both Marlborough and Godolphin, like many other influential men of the 

riod, corresponded at times with the court of St. Germain, is very possible. 
The frequent revolutions which the seventeenth century had witneased, te’ 
unfortunately, to make men too fatally familiar with changes of rulers ; their at- 
tachment to princes was not so firmly founded on just and well-understood views 
of loyalty, as it may be hoped that it now is, at least in this country ; but not- 
withstanding the unsettled and uncertain political creed of the period, there is 
nothing whatever to shew that either Marlborough or Godolphin ever contempla- 
ted aiding the restoration of the exiled monarch by acts of treachery towards 
King William or his government. 

The most direct charge against Marlborough is, that he gave information of 
the expedition fitting out against Brest, and thus caused the failure of the enter- 
prise. This would have been dark treachery not only to his sovereign, but te 
his country also, and we candidly confess that we have great doubts on the sub- 
ject. There was no particular armament fitting out at Brest in favour of James, 
so that he could only be served indirectly by the failure of the attack on that 
pert. The expedition directed against Brest was a national one, directed fp sg 
the national enemies of England, rather than against the interest of the 
of Stuart; and its betrayal would have been an act of treason tothe state, rather 
than an act of friendship to the exiled monarch. There is another circumstance 
which should be considered before we allow so dark a charge to be substantiated 
against so great a man as Marlborough. At the time oe his victories were 
shaking the throne of Louis X[V., would not the documents which could have 
established so terrible a charge against him have been brought forward by some 
of the king’s friends, so many of whom must have been acquainted with their 
existence? And when we recollect how numerous and powertul Marlborough’s 
enemies were, it is not to be doubted that such proofs of treachery would have 
overthrown him even when at the height of his power. Would not clear evi- 
dence of treason have served the work of Harley and St. John better than the 
| wretched intrigues of a ‘ bedchamber-woman ?” 





| Marlbozexga was, howevor, diemissed from all the sicuations he held unde - 


_ William III., and committed to the Tower on charges connected with this real 
| or supposed correspondence. No proof appeafing against him, he was soou 
liberated ; and, at alater period, again taken into favour, and named governor te 

the young Duke of Gloucester, sou of the Princess Anne, and future heir to the 
_crown. On giving him this appointment, William said, “ Only teach him to be 
_ what you are yourself, my lord, and he will not want accomplishments.” A hi 
compliment from a menarch who was rather sparing of them ; and, indivi 







| died, but Marlborough continued to be employed in the most important pi 
and negotiations that distinguished the last years of William's reign; and 
king, even with his dying breath, recommended him to his successor as “‘the 
fittest person to command her armies and direct her councils.” 

And now it was that Marlborough’s geuius shone out in full splendour. Placed 
at the head of the allied armies in Flanders, intrusted with ample powers by his 
own government, possessing the confidence of his sovereign, he raised the glory of 
England to a height which it had never before attained. It is, of course, im- 


juture ueen | 


of this great snd long-libelled soldier and statesman. That Marlborough was | possible in the course of these few pages to give even a sketch of the many 
totally free from interested motives in the step he took cannot be doubted for | splendid actions he performed, and the difficulties he overcame ; volumes would 
| an instant, as the Ligh rank and station he held under King James, hardly ad- | be required to do justice to the subject, and we regret to say that these volumes 
| mitted of his looking forward to preferment under any change of government | have not yet been written. Victorious in every battle and military enterprise, 
| —least of all under a prince who, like William, always commanded his own successful in every negotiation, we hardly know whether Marlborough is more te 
armies in person. How strongly adverse the nation was to James's measures be admired, when skilfully calculating the movements that forced the French 
may be judged from the fact that his daughter, the Princess Anne, forsook his lines on the Mahagne and in Picardy, when gallantly charging at the head of his 
cause, and withdrew from court soon after her husband had set the example. | cavalry in the plains of Ramilies, or calmly submitting at Vienna to all the te- 
This also was ascribed to the influence of the Churchills ; but who will believe _ dious delays by which the Imperial Cabinet retarded the progress of the most 
‘that a “bed-chamber woman”—for Marlborough was at a distance—could so important affairs at the expense of the most valuabletime. In the diffiewlt and 
far influence a daughter, and that daughter a princess possessing a fair share of | trying situations in which he was placed, he seems always to have been the fit- 
talent and resolution, as to make her turn against her own father in the hour of | test person that could have been chosen for whatever duty devolved upon him. 
need and trial, had she not been carried away by the general feeling which At Vienna he had to concert operations with an intractable eke only 
seemed tu influence the whole nation? Well might the unhappy James call to dictate, greedy of conquests, but avaricious of the means of obtaining them, 
upon “ God for support, when his very children abandoned him in his distress.” and as slow in resolves as in movements. At Berlin we find him allaying the 
As may readily be believed, Churchill was well received by the Prince of displeasure of the King of Prussia, and inducing that monarch to augment his 
Orange ; but old Marshal Schomberg is said to have paid him the awkward com- | Contingent by 8000 men, instead of withdrawing it altogether as he had threat- 
pliment of observing, that ‘ he was the first lieutenant-general who had ever | ened. And when the fiery Charles XII. burst into Saxony with his victorious 
deserted his colours.” The story, though possible, is not very likely, as the old Swedes, it was the English general who was sent to avert the storm from 
and tried soldier would probably know better how to treat those who came to | bursting over the German empire. Marlborough seems to have made a fa- 
| aid his master’s cause. As far as carrying out the objects of the prince’s pro- vourable impression on the northern conqueror, who, at parting, gave him a 
clamation, Churchill lent him most efficient aid ; but when, after the king's | diamond ring valued at a thousand pounds. Speaking of tne journey in # 
hasty flight, the subject of his actual deposition came to be debated, he absented letter, the duke says, ‘It has given me the advantage of seeing four kings, 
himself from the House of Peers, and took no part in the proceedings which led | three of whom I had never seen before. They seem to be all different in 
to the elevation of William and Mary. He was, like many others, anxious to their kinds. If I were obliged to make a choice, it would be of the young- 


| check James's unconstitutional proceedings, even by foreign aid if necessary, | &St, which is the King of Sweden. 
' but had no wish to dethrone the monarch altogether. 


The difficulties Marlborough had to overcome, during this long career of suc- 
Though Churchill did not vote for William’s elevation, he took service under | cess and glory, seemed to augment, rather than diminish, with every a 
him when he was placed on the throne, and was created Earl of Marlborough a_ victory. Not only had the jarring interests of the different states of the A ore 
few days before the coronation. The new earl was immediately employed in | +0 be reconciled, every petty German prince conciliated, the jealousies of thet 


the Netherlands, where he served with distinction ; but declined to accompany | generals appeased, the tardy movements of their troops hurried, their constant 


William it, the Irish expedition when he went to encounter the unhappy James, | ‘raving lor money satisfied ; but at councils of war and in the very ee 
Marlborough’s former benefactor. After the battle of the Boyne and the flight | Opposition had to be encountered from the agents,generals,and co rt = 
of the exiled king, the earl was less scrupulous ; and having been appointed to allied states. At moments when victory might have been guined by mere y vitiow 
command the troops in the south of Ireland, reduced Cork and Kinsale with a ra~ home, the adverse obstinacy of Dutch deputies lost the mp Rg rien 
pidity that already placed his military talents ina brilliant and conspicuous light, } and the envious incapacity of Dutch officers arrested <4 ove : sees sod 
he returned to England, and soon afterwards accompanied the king to Flanders, | raised toame the decisive blow. Nothing but the admirab “es on a Se per 
where he agein distinguished himself, and attracted particular notice by his con- | With w hich Marlborough was endowed could have withstoor the cons nr y recur- 
duct, gallantry, and bearing ring train of vexations heaped upon him by the obstinacy, envy, and Incapacity 
We now come to the most serious accusation, as well as the most difficult one of so many of those with whom he had to act. 


to meet, of all those brought against the great man of whose character and ca At home, too,the party opposed to him was daily acquiring additional strength. 
’ s 4 = : “a fl 
reer we are here striving to givea brief sketch ;—we mean the charge of his The Duchess of Marlborough lost the friendship | of ~ beer, eo — og 
having corresponded with, and betrayed secrets of state to, his former sovereign, | ™ eh ae ughty and foolish conduct on her part. Mrs. ars row tool in the 
while serving under King William. The accusation is made on the authority, | hands of the opposition, obtained a complete ascendancy over the royal mind, 
real or supposed, of James himself; and is not only contained in the Life of | and the victor of a hundred fights was ultimate “/ pepe the crown = ae 
: ee - as ” ] | prese on yr ; shed i ** bed-cham- 
James II., “collected out of memoirs writ of his own hand, published in Lon preserved to the house of Bourbon by the wretched intrigues of a “ be 
. , “ . ee dp - ‘rf woman.” 
don, 1816: bvt in several earlier works the authors of which derived partial In r€ oe : ; ” 
formation at least from the same source. We possess no means of directly dis- | Marlborough never had even 15,000 British under his orders ; his army con- 
: he . | sisted of Danes. Prussians. Dutch, Hessians, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, and 
proving these statements; but, whatever may have been the tenor of the con : pet aSSISNS, ins , 4 , frequently ord 
versations which Marlborough is said to have held with the Jacobite agents, Co Saxons, all er their own officer ane receiving more r 7 dD ere 
lone! Sackville and Mr. Bulkely, it is at least perfectly certain from all we know | from their own governments than from their commander -in-chief ; rhe utch, 
of his calm, reflective—cautious disposition, let us call it—that be never express- too, were principals in the war; @ great proportion of the allied army was mm 
} alm, —call i ition, § I ver ae } ortion* ore -optrol . 
ed himself in the tone, and never behaved in the manner, described in the me their pay, and they demanded a proportionate degree of control over its opera 
, . T 1e8 if “h the yn 
moirs On the authority of the above-name d persons. Phe passages! 1 which the | tions. 
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The Duke of Mocibevouy had not only to fight the enemies in the field, 
he had to fight the battles of the ministry in psrliament and at court, so that 
the whole burden of the war and government seemed to rest upon his exer- 
tions. 

The charges of corruption, avarice, and peculation, of continuing the war 
for his own objects—charges which party rancour brought against Marlborough, 
it is now needless to refute, time having long since exposed their falsehood, as 
well as the vile spirit whence wxd emanated ; while it is grievous to see a 
man like Swift lending the aid of his high genius to the support of such base 

ings. Most historians assert, on the authority of Voltaire, and in a man- 
ner injurious to the character of Marlborough, that the Marquis de Torcy offered 
him, on the part of Louis XIV., a bribe of 2,000,000 livres, ‘‘ which was only 
not accepted.” But if we look the matter fairly in the face, let us ask, what 
more than not to accept such an offer could be done? No one has pretended that 
the duke offered to take a few pounds more than the sum tendered, or that he 
offered to take it on less.onerous conditions than those proposed—that he 
coquetted with it, in fact. No one has dared to say any thing of this kind. 
He did not accept the bribe, and that was all which he could do or was called 
upon to do. ve: 

The most imprudent step the duke ever took, was probably the application he 
made to be appointed eaptain-general and master of the ordnance for life. 
The object of his ill-jadged request was no doubt to support his influence, then 
on the decline, but it had a contrary effect altogether ; it proved that even 
he could experience a refusal ; gave a colouring to the charges of insatiable 
rapacity urged against him, and augmented the base and infamous libels by 
which he was assailed. 

‘Tried by our present ideas, something like a want of dignity will, no doubt, 
appear in Marlborough’s bearing towards his enemies and opponents at home; 
and the bold and intrepid soldier who, in the battle-field, was as ready to charge 
at the head of his troops as to direct their movements, is in favour of his friends, 
at least, avery humble petitioner indeed, and that to men who had proved 
themselves his bitterest and most ungenerous enemies. His submitting to 
the many slights experienced in the latter years of his command, both from the 
queen and government, the withdrawing his often-tendered resignation, and his 
continuing to serve under such mean and ungrateful persons as St. John and 
Harley, seem, no doubt, to cast a shade over the brilliant part of his character ; 
a slender cloud that slightly dims, perhaps, the lustre of the setting sun, but 
cannot obscure the blaze of living light which still illumines the path it has 
traversed in its glory. 

To acertain extent Marlborough could afford tobe meek and humble ; 
whether he exceeded the proper limits,it would not,judging by altered -maners,be 
easy to decide. That he withdrew his resignation redounds, we think, to his 
credit. After the honours acquired by the campaigns of Blenheim and Rami- 
lies, he could, individually, gain nothing more by remaining in the command ; 
and the probable failure of his successor would only have heightened the glory he 
had achieved. But thenit required not his sagacity to perceive that the 
success of the wardepended, in a great measure, on his exertions, both asa 
general and minister ; and to have resigned, would have been to sacrifice a national 
and European cause, to a poor pique, excited by the malevolence of party. 

The circumstances of Marlborough’s fall are well known : he was deprived 
of all his offices; and the peace of Utrecht, signed 11th April, 1713, the 
foullest blot ever inflicted on the honour of England, was the first con- 
sequence of his dismissal. So fierce and violent were the attacks on this 
great mar, even before the signature of the treaty, that he thought it ad- 
visable to leave England. He proceeded to the Continent in November 1712, 
and was every where received with marks of the highest distinction; and 
returned to England in 1714, at the very moment when Queen Anne ex- 
pired. On the accession of George I. ke was reinstated in all his dignities, 
and continued for many years to perform the ordinary duties of captain- 
general and master of the ordnance, but never took any very leading post 
in public affairs. Though his great libeller, Swift, “expired a driveller and 
a show.” it is not true that the “tears of dotage” ever flowed from 
“‘Marlborough’s eyes ;” he retained the faculties of his mind to the last, and 
died at Windsor Lodge on the 15th June, 1722, in the seventy-third year of 
his age. 

Any general, Marlborough added as little to the science of war as Prince 
Eugene. Like the imperial commander, he well knew how to use the troops 
intrusted to his charge ; but it does not appear that he ever tried to alter 
or improve the system of tactics then in vogue. Though a strict disciplina- 
tian, he was beloved by the soldiers, who called him “ Corporal John,” to 
which the epithet of “ good” or “ brave’? was sometimes added, according to 
the humour of the parties who bestowed it. 

We must conclude our present sketch with two anecdotes relating both 
to the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, and which we think highly cha- 
racteristic of this singular and highly-gifted couple. None of the duchess’s 
charms, when they were at their proudest height, had been so fondly prized 
by the poor duke, her husband, as her splendid head of hair, Therefore 
one day, eT his offending her, by some act of disobedience to her “ so- 
vervign will,” the bright thought occurred, as she sat considering how she 
could plague him most, that it would be a hearty vexation to see his fa- 
vourite tresses cut off. Instantly the deed was done ; she cropped them short, 
and laid them in an antechamber he must pass through to enter her apartment ; 
but, to her cruel disappointment, he passed, entered, and repassed, calm enough 
to provoke a saint, neither angry nor so:rowful,seemingly quite unconscious both 
of hie crime and his punishment. Concluding ne must have overlooked the 
hair, she ran to secure it. Lo! it had vanished, and she remained in 
perplexity the rest of the day. The next, as he continued silent, and her Jooking- 
_ spoke the change—a rueful one, she began to thiak she had for once 

e afoolish thing. Nothing more ever transpired upon the subject till after 
the duke’s death, when she found her beautiful ringlets carefully laid by in a ca- 
binet, where he kept whatever he held most precious. 

We deem this almost affecting. What an adorable vixen she must have 
been! The duchess survived her illustrious husband not less then twenty two 
years, dying at the age of eighty-four, in 1744 The love she had for the duke 
may in no small degree be imagined from the following anecdote :—Though in 
her sixty-second year, she still possessed some attractions, insomuch that she 
was sought in marriage by Lord Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset. 
What her answer was to the fomer is, we believe, nowhere upon record. 
That to the Duke of Somerset is highly characteristic, and greatly to be ad- 
mired :— “ Marriage is very unsuitable at my age; but, were I only thirty, I 
would not permit even the emperor of the world to succeed in that heart 
which has been, all my life, devoted to John Duke of Marlborough.” 





THE FRIEND IN NEED. 
AN EXTRAVAGANZA after STERNE —BY THOS. HOOD, Esq.—[ Continued. } 


CHAPTER XII. 

Jonathan Brumby was the principal Apothecary, &c., at Tottenham, and in 
homage to the genius of the locality, he always wore sad-eoloured clothes of 
the same formal cut. He was therefore a favourite with the Friends, but en- 
joyed an extensive practice besides, and held an official appointment in 
the parish. He dealt in Metaphysics as well as Pharmacy, on which ac- 
count he was reckoned an extremely clever man, howbeit nine-tenths of 
his panegyrists imagined that he kept his metaphysics in the labelled drawers 
and stoppered bottles, and that his pharmacy consisted in keeping a horse,a cow, 
a few head of poultry, and a pig. There are many reputations in the world that 
are built on as strange foundations. 

In person he was a stunted figure, with a face as puckered as a monkey’s,and 
moreover as pale (pray note this) as an untoasted crumpet. Many a sick man, 
woman, and child, had to rue the hour which first confronted them with that wan, 
wrinkled visage ! 

The truth was, that seeing his own face in the glass every morning during the 
operation of shaving, and having dipped into the speculations of Monsieur Que- 
telet, the Apothecary took it into his head that his usual pallor was the average 
complexion of an Average Man. This was the true secret of his practice, as 
indeed it is of alt our practices, when we mete by our own ell, weigh by our own 
pound, and measure by our own bushel. When Jonathan Brumby said, there- 
fore, that a patient ‘looked charmingly,” he meant that the party looked some- 
thing like a marble bust or a plaster cast. 

To obtain this desirable complexion in his patients, the most obvious means 
was to extract the coiouring matter by blood-letting, to which Jonathan had re- 
course so frequently and so freely, that the obsolete term for a Physician might 
have been justly revived for him, for he was emphaticallya Leech. Indeed, he 
rather excelled the Hirudo, which sometimes requires to be bribed with milk, 
sugar, or beer; whereas the Apothecary wanted no coaxing, but at the mere 
sight of a bare arm, went direct to the vein. Gout, palsy, dropsy, measles, 
mumps, chicken-pox, whatever the complaint, hot or cold, high or low, fast or 
slow, he had recourse to venesection. He bled for every thing,—and above all, 
in the Influenza—and as everybody had the Influenza, his Lancet beat Wakley’s 
hollow, as to the numbers who took it in. The truth is, a man rides and drives 
his horses with discretion, his hobbiesnever. I verily believe, if our Leech had 
lived in the days of Seneca, he would have tried to bleed the Philosopher to life 
again, after he had bled to death in the bath. 

There are two poles, however, to every human extravagance ; and supposing 
Jonathan Brumby to point due North as to Phlebotomy, in the South, as his an- 
tipodes, stood the Author of the treatise ‘‘ De |"Influence Pernicieuse des Saig 
nées.” It was this very work that the Apothecary took up from the counter be- 
fore he went out ; and the passage which stirred his spleen, contained a proposi- 
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tion to make the shedding of “ one drop of Christian blood,” as criminal an 
offence as it was by the laws of Venice. 


might as well have been thrown into a cart, or poured down a gutter. Jaspe 
still kept sinking: down, down, down he went like a plummet—down, down 


“T should like to see it made penal!” said the Phlebotomist, by which of | like Mexican Stock—down like the mercury of the barometer before a hurricane 


course he meant quite the reverse ; and thanks to this heresy of Dr é 
when he arrived at Jasper Duffle’s, he was in the humour to let blood with a 
dirk. 

CHAPTER XIII. - 

“T am glad thee art come, Friend Brumby,” said the delirous Quaker, with a 
twilight consciousness of his own condition. “I hope thee hast brought thy 
shears. This growing weather, a man cut in yew-tree, is sure to get out of or- 
der; and I've straggled sadly in my toptwigs-” e4 ‘ 

The Apothecary made no answer, but groped instinctively in his pocket. His 

tient was naturally florid, and by help of the scarlet-fever, and a good fire, 
Poked not only as red as the York Mail, but showed an inclination to turn (as 
the York Mail afterwards did,) to a rich claret colour. There needed no other 
symptom to decide the treatment : in afew minutes poor Jasper was bleeding 
like a calf, whose veal must be blanched for the London market. On, on, on 
poured the crimson stream, as if it had been water from an Artesian well. And 
on, on, on it might have spouted much longer, if Nature had not interfered, by 
producing syncope, whereupon the blood stopped of itself. The Apothecary 
would rather have had a few ounces more, but there was no help for it, so he 
applied restoratives to the patient, and then bound up his arm. 

“ There!” said the Phlebotomist, quite delighted with the pallor he had pro- 
duced in Jasper’s countenance, ‘ we've taken out the scarlet, and now we'll at- 
tack the Fever !”’ 

Whether the complaint be curable by such instalments, is a question for the 
Faculty. In the mean time the notion had the sound of soundness, and kept the 
‘word of promise to the ear.” It had just that sort of plausibility which satis- 
fies a passive mind; and the intellects of Rachel Duffle being of that quiet order 
she took it for granted that all was right, and concurred with the popular opinion 
of Jonathan Brumby, the ‘extremely clever man.” 

Of what followed, the blame must lie between the Doctor, the Delirium, and 
the Disease. It is certain that a man in a fever is more restless than common ; 
and if he be lightheaded besides, the mischief might happen by design as well as 
accident. It is equally sure that the Phlebotomist had been somewhat disap- 
pointed in his most sanguinary aspirations, and might therefore be rather careless 
in securing the vein ; however, between one cause and another, the bandage came 
off in the night, and before the mishap was discovered and remedied, the unlucky 
Jasper had lost an unknown quantity of the vital fluid! . 

‘* That accounts for my strange vision,” said the Quaker, whem the depletion 
had restored to his senses. ‘‘ Verily, [dreamt that I had been vaccinated over 
again by Edward Jenner; and lo! instead of this blood, the lying fancy told me 
that it was warm milk from the cow, which kept flowing from my arm!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Another twitch at my sleeve: and Prudence, holding up her warning finger, 
is again lecturing at my elbow. 

“Tt is a dangerous work,” said Prudence, ‘for a Non-Medical Author to 
meddle witha disease. Even with professional men, practice does not make so 
perfect, but that first-rate physicians will take the wrong path in pathology, and 
commit errors in Therapeutics, which end often in Tragedy, and sometimes in 
Comedy, or Farce. For instance, there was Doctor Seaward, who conceived 
the notion, during his residence at Brighton, that all complaints of the head, in- 
cluding mental aberration, were to be cured by Sea-Sickness. He was cock- 
sure of his theory : it was whispered to him by every hollow shell; he smelt it 
in the seaweed ; he heerd it in the rattle of the shingles, and in the roar of the | 
billows. Nay, he would prove it practically ; and accordingly he made up a 
snug party of his Patients fur an Experimental Cruise. 

Well, suppose the day fixed, and the vessel selected and hired—a Dutch-built 


iesécke, | —down, quietly down, like a leaky ship ina dead calm ! 


What was to be done? A Homeopathist would have exhibited an infinite- 
simal dose of hyosciamus to lower the pulse still further. A German Wasser- 
kurist would have drenched and drowned the animal spirits with cold water. A 
Counter-Irritator would have aggravated the outside with Spanish Fly and mus- 

| tard,or whipped it with stinging-nettles. One Doctor would have sent the Pa- 
tient to Madeira—another to Port and Sherry. Dr. * * * * * would have 
| supptied him with a tube, and advised a good blow-out ; and Jonathan Brumby 
| would have taken a little more blood from the arm. The course was indicated, 
| he said, by the spontaneous hemorrhage in the night, which was evidently an 
| effort of Nature.” 
| There was something, however, in this proposition, which alarmed even the 
quiescent nature of Rachel Duffle, who did not fail to remember the Mosaic 
canon, that ‘the life of all flesh is the blood thereof.” The operation itself 
: was rather like a process which is particularly distasteful to the Sect,—to wit, 
distraining on the premises,—and the inference naturally occurred, that like 
| the legal bleeding, it might be practised too often to be beneficial. Besides, two 
heads are better than one, and for these several reasons, the Quakeress decided 
| on calling in the assistance of aregular Physician. The serving-man Geziah 
was therefore despatched on this new errand, and as the case was somewhat ur- 
gent, he set off running at the usual rate of running footmen in serious families, 
namely, about three miles an hour. But a Physician is not so easily found as a 
fiddler who haunts public-houses instead of private ones—and Geziah had to 
hunt from Row to Place, and from Place to Terrace, and from Terrace to 
Street, and from a Street up a Court, before he could say to himself, ‘ Lo, here 
he is.” It was a mean house of one story, with a broken pane in the din 
front window, through which the Quaker took a peep into a small miserable 
room; that had a wretched truckle bed in it, whereon lay a sick man, with bia 
face as yellow as a guinea. The poor man's wife was sitting on the foot of the 
bed ; and at the near side of it, with his back to the light, im an old-fashioned 
high-backed chair, was the Doctor. 








pleasure-boat, that would be sure to roll and tumble like a porpoise. Imagine 
the party embarked—Messrs. Black, White, Brown, and Green, the patients, | 
the thevretical Doctor and his practical assistant, Mr. Murphy. There is little | 
wind, but a desirable swell, of which the Lovely Polly takes her full swing the 

moment she leaves the Pier. As might be expected from her figure, she climbs | 
as clumsily over each wave as a clodpole scrambles over a country stile; and 

then rolls in the trough of the sea like a colt that is ‘* winning his shoes.” | 

‘* Now Murphy,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ you must carefully note down the order | 
in which the gentlemen are taken ill.” 

‘* With all the pleasure in life,” says Murphy, preparing his tablets, whilst | 
the Physician rolis himself up in his cloak, and ensconces himself in a snug | 
corner at the stern of the boat. | 

In the meantime the helmsman, by prescription, is a perfect lubber in his | 
steering of the Lovely Polly. Sometimes he keeps her full, and sometimes 
leaves her empty. Now making her take the wave on her nose, then on her | 
bow, then on her quarter, and occasionally on her broadside, so that no one of | 
the landsmen can keep his legs. 

“Murphy!” says the Doctor, ‘‘ Murphy, how is Mr. White ?” 

** Quite charming thankee, Doctor,” answers White for himself. 

“ And Mr. Black!” 

‘Why hearty, Doctor, hearty, only I’m a little pechish.” 

“And so am IJ, and I,” echo Messrs. Brown and Green. 

“Then it’s more than I am,” mutters the Doctor, putting his head again un- 
der his mantle. 

The Lovely Polly seems determined that the theory shall have a fair chance. 
If she had shipped neat brandy, instead of so much salt water, she could 
not stagger more abominably, The Doctor, full of hope, repeats the old sum- 
mons. ‘ 

‘* Murphy.” 

‘* Here I am, sir.”’ 

‘* Do they look pale at all?” 

“ Divil a bit,—all as red as the flag.” 

** And are they eating and drinking '” 

“T believe they are, it would do you good to see them !”” 

‘* No it wouldn't,” says the Doctor to himself. 

The Skipper, who has had a hint of the theory, now takes the helm, and 
throws the Lovely Polly into the hollow of the sea, where she rocks like a 
cradle. Then he puts her full before the wind, and contrives to give her a cir- 
cular reel, so that at every wave the vane at the mast-head makes a complete 
circuit. ' 

‘** Murphy how are they now ?” 

‘* As well as ever, sir.”’ 

“What! not one of them squeamish ?” 

Not the least taste in life of it.” 

‘* What are they deing ?” 

“‘ They’re drinking bottled porter and smoking cigars.” 

‘ That ought to do it,”’ says the Doctor. 

‘* But it don’t,” says Murphy. 

It blows squalls. The sea rises, and the Lovely Polly goes to work like a! 
schoolmistress ; for why ’—the more unruly the waves are, the more she pitches 
into them. There is motion enough to churn cream into butter. 

‘* Well, Murphy, what news ?” 

‘* Why they’ve eaten up the pork-pie, and the pickled salmon, and drunk all 
the port wine, and now they’re at the cold milk punch.” 

“Well?” 

* Quite well.” 

* What! nobody ill with all that eating and drinking.” 

“Yes, J am,” says Murphy. 

“What shall I do now your Honour,” inquires the Skipper. 

“Do!” cries the Doctor, turning suddenly ugly, as if he had the cramp in 
his face, ‘‘do! why turn round the bo—bo—bo—bo—boat, to be sure, and 
put us ashore as fast as pos—pos—pos—”’ 

‘**Oh, I’m murdered entirely,” says Murphy. 

The helm is put down, and the Lovely Polly goes round till her wooden 
head is set directly at the Chain Pier. There at last the Experimental Party 
is relanded—the speculative Physician and his assistant as pale and peaking as 
starved sailors—the patients as ruddy and vigorous as Welsh farmers in 
winter. 

‘**Confound them !” mutters the Doctor, “they must have the stomachs of 
horses! But my theory is correct, for all that! I am as certain as ever that 
they would be cured by sea-sickness.” 

‘* That’s true for you,” says Murphy in his sleeve, ‘‘ only you can’t make 
them sick.” 

Now that is a true story, said Prudence; indeed some French Physicians 
failed exactly in the same way. Here is the report. 

** Nous avons, malheureusement, nous et le domestique qui nous accompag- 





nait, été horriblement tourmentés du mal de mer ; et les monomaniaques confies 


a nos soins n’ont point eprouvé le plus léger malaise. Monsieur le Docteur 
Lachaise a eprouvé le méme désappointement.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Alas for poor Jasper! After his double loss of blood the reaction was rapid. 
The fever seemed to have assumed a typhus character, and under its depression 
the Patient sank lower and lower—deeper and deeper still. Never was there 
such an illustration of the Quaker doctrine of Non-Resistance! He did not 
struggle even for dear life. He made no more fight for it than an oyster. He 
never rallied: but submitted to be cut off as passively asa cabbage. The 
more he was smitten, the more he gave in—and Death seemed only to delay the 





final blow, from shame to strike so very unresisting a victim. 
In vain the Apothecary ‘threw in” his tonics: as vainly Rachel poured in 
her broths: they had lost, apparently, all power of stimulus or nutriment, and 





“T wonder,” said the Doetor, suddenly clapping his hand to the nape of his 
neck, ‘that yeu don’t mind that window.” 


Geziah instantly withdrew his face frem the pane, but was able to hear the 
woman’s answer. 


‘It’s been so for months and months,” said she. “ Our poor Billy broke it 


only two days before he died, and his father won’t have it mended.” And then 


Geziah heard a deep grvan ! 

The Quaker looked again at the fractured glass, and observed for the first time 
that it was studded with watery globules—a minute before he would have called 
them rain-drops, but now they looked like human tears 

CHAPTER XVI. 

The door was ajar, and Geziah stood and listened awhile before he rapped. 

‘“* What do you think, Doctor,” said the female voice, “if so be he was to 
try the Brandy and Salt ?” 

“Why, I think,” said the Doctor, “ that provided he tried enough of them, 
he might find himself in a drunken pickle.” 

‘People say it’s good for every thing,” remarked the woman. 

“Which, as extremes meet,” said the Doctor, “is the same as good for no- 
thing. Brandy and Salt indeed! But tiat is one of the signs of the times! 
Fifty years ago, when your grandmother sent for a Doctor, he was obliged to 
come in black and a wig, and could ne more practise without a eatbbeedal cane, 
than a Conjuror without his wand. He talked to you in gibberish, and the more 
mystery he made of his art, the more you put faith init. He told you to shut 
your eyes and open your mouth, which you did most devoutly : and then he put 
into it you didn’t know what, from you didn’t kuow where, that was to act you 
didn’t know how, and to cure you didn’t know why,except that the stuff came out 
of bottles inscribed with cabalistical signs 

“There was not a man, woman, or child, in those days who would have be- 
lieved that the Grand Catholicon could come out of a brandy-bottle and a salt- 
box. But that comes of your cheap Encyclopedias and Penny Magazines ! 
Now you shut your mouth and open your eyes, and won't take a powder till you 
know, seriatim, all its ingredients. Yes, you swill and swallow without inquiry 
all sorts of draughts and mixtures, by the quart and gallon, under the names of 
porter and port wine, and so forth ; but insist, forsooth, on analyzing your phy- 
sic, because that shows you're scientific! Formerly you were all for mystery, 
and now you are all for history. Your Doctor now comes in a brown frock-coat 
aud a fancy waistcoat, and for any outward sign to the contrary, mey be an ar- 
chitect or astockbroker. He tells you your disease by its popular name, and 
says in plain English that he is going to give you some Epsom salts in pump 
water. And that’s the secret of the popularity of Brandy and Salt,—because 
there’s such a General Diffusion of Knowledge as to both articles I say it’sa 
Sign of the Times. People must know the Why and Because of every thing. 
For instance, if I want you to take a little calomel, I must tell you before-hand 
that it is iritended to promote the secretion of the bile by the absorbtion of the 
gastric juice. To be sure it is, says you, and now I know all about it, here 
goes |” 

At this point, Geziah introduced himself into the apartment, and briefly de- 
livered his message to the Physician. 

‘** Very good,” said the Doctor, and being something of a humourist, he ad- 
ded, ‘that he would be at the appointed place, before the Quaker could ‘ whis- 
tle Nancy Dawson.’”—(To be concluded next week.) 





LAURA BRIDGMAN—THE CHILD OF ONE SENSE. 


[We copy the follewing extraordinary case from the last number of the North 
American Review. } 

Laura Bridgman, born in Hanover, New Hampshire, in December, 1829, was 
a sprightly infant, but of feeble constitution, and subject to severe fits, till she 
was a year aud ahalf old For six months from that time, her health materially 
improved, and in this interval, according to the account now given by her fa- 
mily, her infantile capacities were rapidly developed. At two years of age, 

“ Suddenly she sickened again ; her disease raged with great violence during 
five weeks, when her eyes and ears were inflamed, suppurated, and their con- 
tents were discharged. But though sight and hearing were gone for ever, the 
poor child’s sufferings were not ended ; fever raged during seven weeks ; ‘for 
five months she was kept ina bed in a darkened room; it was a year before 
she could walk unsupported, and two years before she could sit up all day.’ It 
was now vbserved that her sense of smell was almost entirely Faesier o and 
consequently, that her taste was much blunted. 

“Tt was not until four years of age, that the poor child’s bodily health seem- 
ed restored, and she was able to enter upon her apprenticeship of life and the 
world.” 

The account of her progress till her eighth year, as being obtained at second 
hand, is brief and general. 

“As soon as she could walk, she began to explore the room, and then the 
house ; she became familiar with the form, deusity, weight, and heat, of every 
article she could lay her hands upon. She followed her mother, and felt of her 
hands and arms, as she was occupied about the house ; and her disposition to 
imitate led her to repeat every thing herself. She even learned to sew a little, 
and to knit. 

‘Her affections, too, began to expand, and seemed to be lavished upon the 
members of the family with peculiar force. 

‘“‘ But the means of communication with her were very limited ; she could on- 
ly be told to go to a place by being pushed ; or to come to one by a sign of 
drawing her. Patting her gently on the head signified approbation ; on the back, 
disapprobation. ; 

“ She showed every disposition to learn, and manifestly began to use a natu- 
ral language of her own; she had asign to express her idea of each member of 
the family ; as drawing her fingers down each side of her face, to allude to the 
whiskers of one ; twirling her hand around, in imitation of the motion of the 
spinning wheel, for another ; and so on. But although she received all the 
aid that a kind mother could bestow, she soon began to give proof of the im- 
portance of language to the developement of human character : caressing and 
chiding will do for infants and dogs, but not for children ; and by the time Lau- 
ra was seven years old, the moral effects of her privation began to appear. 
There was nothing to control her will but the absolute power of another, and 
humanity revolts at this ; she had already begun to disregard all but the sterner 
nature of her father; and it was evident. that as the propensities should in- 
crease with her physical growth, so would the difficulty of restraining them in- 
crease.”’ 

In October, 1837, she was brought to the Institution for the Blind in 
Boston. 

‘For a while, she was much bewildered ; and after waiting about two weeks, 
until she became acquainted with her new locality, and somewhat familiar with 
the inmates, the attempt was made to give her knowledge of arbitrary signs, by 
which she could interchange thoughts with others. 

* > * * 

« The first experiments were made by taking articles in common use, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, keys, &c., and pasting upon them labels with their names 
printed in raised letters. These she felt of very carefully, and soon, of course, 
distinguished that the crooked lines s poon, differed as much from the crooked 
lines ke y, a8 the spoon differed from the key in form. 

‘* Then small detached labels, with the same words printed upon them, were 
put into her hands; and she soon observed that they were similar to the ones 
pasted on the articles. She showed her perception of this similarity by laying 
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the label key upon the key, and the labels po 0m upon the spoon. She was 
encouraged here by the natural sign of approbation, patting on the head. 

« After a while, instead of labels, the individual letters were given to her 
on detached bits of paper; they were arranged side by side, so as to spell 
book, key, &c.; then they were mixed up in a heap, and a sign was made 
for her to arrange them herself, so as to express the words book, key, &c., and 
sne did so. 

" ‘Hitherto, the process had been mechanical, and the success about as great 
as teaching a very knowing dog, a variety of tricks. The poor child had sat in 
mute amazement, and patiently imitated every thing her teacher did; but now 


the truth began to flash upon her,—her intellect began to work,—she perceived | 


that here was a way by which she could herself make up a sign of any thing 
that was in her own mind, and show it to another mind, and at once her counte- 
nance lighted up with a human expression ; it was no longer a dog, or parrot,— 
it was an immortal spirit, eagerly seizing upon a new link of union with other 
spirits! I could almost fix upon the moment when this truth dawned upon her 
mind, and spread its light to her countenance; I saw that the great obstacle was 
overcome, and that henceforward nothing but patient and persevering, but plain 
and straightforward efforts were to be used. 

“The result thus far is quickly related, and easily conceived; but not so was 
the process ; for many weeks of apparently unprofitable labour were passed, be- 
fore it was effected. ; 

« When it was said above, that a sign was made, it was intended to say, that 
the action was performed by her teacher, she feeling of his hands, and then 
imitating the motion. ; ] 

“The next step was to procure a set of metal types, with the different letters 
of the alphabet cast upon pw ends; also aboard, in which were square holes, 
into which holes she could set the types, so that the letters on their ends could 
alone be felt above the surface. 


«Then, on any article being handed to her, for instance, a pencil, or a watch, 


she would select the component letters, and arrange them on her board, and 
read them with apparent pleasure. 


“« She was exercised for several weeks in this way,until her vocabulary became | 


extensive ; and then the important step was taken of teaching her how to repre- 
sent the different letters by the position of her fingers, instead of the cum- 
brous apparatus of the board and types. She accomplished this speedily, and 
easily, for her intellect had begun to work in aid of her teacher, and her progress 
was rapid.” 

She had been six months at the institution, when her mother came to visit 
her. 

“The mother stood some time, gazing with overflowing eyes upen her unfor- 
tunate child, who, all unconscious of her presence, was playing about the room. 
Presently Laura ran against her, and at once began feeling of her hands, exam- 
ining her dress, and trying to find out if she knew her; but not succeeding 
in this, she turned away as from a stranger, and the poor woman could not 
conceal the pang she felt, at finding that her beloved child did not know her. 

“She then gave Laura a string of beads, which she used to wear at home, 
which were recognized by the child at once, who, with much joy, put them around 
her neck, and sought me eagerly, to say she understood the string was from her 
home. 

“The mother now tried to caress her, but poor Laura repelled her, preferring 
to be with her acquaintances. 

*“ Another article from home was now given her, and she began to look much 
interested ; she examined the stranger much closer, and gave me to understand 
she knew she came from Hanover; she even endured her caresses, but would 
leave her with indifference at the slightest signal. The distress of the mother 


was now painful to behold; for, although she had feared that she should not be | 


recognised, the painful reality of being treated with cold indifference by a darling 
child, was too much for a woman's nature to bear. 
“ After a while, on the mother taking hold of her again, a vague idea seemed 


to flit across Laura's mind, that this could not be a stranger; she therefore felt | 


of her hands very eagerly, while her countenance assumed an expression of in- 
tense interest,—she became very pale, and then suddenly red,—hope seemed 
struggling with doubt and anxiety, and never were contending emotions more 
strongly painted upon the human face; at this moment of painful uncertainty, 
the mother drew her close to her side, and kissed her fondly, when at once the 
truth flashed upon the child, and all mistrust and anxiety disappeared from her 
face, as with an expression of exceeding joy she eagerly nestled to the bosom 
of her parent, and yielded herself to her fond embraces. 

** After this, the beads were all unheeded ; the playthings which were offered 
to her were utterly disregarded ; her playmates, for whom but a moment before 
she gladly left the stranger, now valaly strove to pull her from her mother ; and 
though she yielded her usual instantaneous obedience to my signal to follow me, 
it was evidently with painful reluctance. She clung close to me, as if bewilder- 
ed and fearful ; and when, after a moment, I took her to her mother, she sprang 
to her arms, and clung to her with eager joy.” 

The parting scene evinced alike her tenderness, intelligence, and resolution. 

** Laura accompanied her mother to the door, clinging close to her all the 
way, until they arrived at the threshold, where she paused, and felt around, to 
ascertain who was near her. Perceiving the matron, of whom she is very 
fond, she grasped her with one hand, holding on convulsively to her mother with 
the other, and thus she stood for a moment,—then she dropped her mother’s hand, 
—put her handkerchief to her eyes, and turning round, clung sobbing to the ma- 
tron, while her mother departed, with emotions as deep as those of her child.” 

At the end of the year 1839, when she had been a little more than two years 
at the Institution, her proficiency was thus described :— 

“Having mastered the manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes, and learned to 
spell readily the names of every thing within her reach, she was then taught 
words expressive of positive qualities, as, hardness, softness ; and she readily 
learned to express the quality, by connecting the adjectives hard or soft with the 
substantive ; though she generally followed what one would suppose to be the 
natural order in the succession of ideas, by placing the substantive first. 

“Tt was found too diffieult, however, then to make her understand any general 
expression of quality, as hardness, softness, in the abstract. Indeed, this is a 
process of mind most difficult of performance to any, especially to deaf-mutes. 


Next she was taught those expressions of relation to place, which she could | 
understand. For instance, a ring was taken and placed on a box, then the words | 


were spelt to her, and she repeated them from imitation. Then the ring was 


placed on a hat, and a sign given her to spell ; she spelt, ring on box,—but being | 
checked, and the right words given, she immediately began to exercise her judg- | 
ment, and, as usual, seemed intently thinking. Then the same was repeated 


with a bag, a desk, and a great many other things, until at least she learned that 
she must name the thing on which the article was. 

“Then the same article was put info the box, and the words “ring in box ” 
given to her. This puzzled her for many minutes, and she made many mistakes ; 
for instance, after she had learned to say correctly whether the ring was on or in 
a box, a drawer, a hat, a bucket, &c., if she were asked, ‘where is house, or 
matron,” she would say, ‘‘in box.’’ Cross-questioning, however, is seldom ne- 
cessary to ascertain whether she really understands the force of the words she is 
learning ; for when the true meaning dawns upon her mind, the light spreads to 
her countenance. 

“In this case, the perception seemed instantaneous, and the natural sign 
by which she expressed it was peculiar and striking; she spelt o n, then laid 
po hand on the other; then she spelt 2 » ¢ 0, and enclosed one hand within the 
other. 


“She easily acquired a knowledge and use of active verbs, especially those | 


expressive of tangible action ; as to walk, to run, to sew, to shake, 

** At first, of course, nu distinction could be made of mood and tense; she 
used the words ina general sense, and according to the order of her sense of 
ideas. Thus, in asking some one to give her bread, she would first use the word 
expressive of the leading idea, and say, Bread, give, Laura. If she wanted 
water, she would say, Water, drink, Laura. 

“Soon, however, she learned the use of the auxiliary verbs, of the difference 


of past, present,and future tense. For instance, here is an early sentence ; Keller | 


is sick,—when will Keller well ; the use of be she had not acquired. 

* Having acquired the use of substantives, adjectives, verbs, prepositions,and 
conjunctions, it was thought time to make the experiment of trying to teach her 
to write, and to show her that she might communicate her ideas to persons not 
in contact with her. 

“It was amusing to witness the mute amazement with which she submitted 


to the process, the docility with which she imitated every motion, and the per- 
severance with which she moved her pencil over and over again in the same 
track, until she could orm the letter. But when at last the idea dawned upon 


her, that by this mysterious process she could make other people understand 
what she thought, her joy was boundless. 

“* Never did a child apply more eagerly and joyfully to any task, than she did 
to this; and in a few months she could make every letter distinctly, and sepa- 


rate words from each other; and she actually wrote, unaided, a legible letter 
to her mother, ia which she expressed the idea of her being well, and of her 
expectation of going home ina few wecks. It was indeed a very rude and im- 


perfect letter, couched in the language which a prattling infant would use. Suill 
it shadowed forth, and expressed to her mother, the ideas that were passing in 
her own mind. 

‘She is familiar with the processes of addition and subtraction 


n small 


numbers. Subtraction of one number from another puzzled her for a time ; 
but by help of objects she accomplished it. She can count and conceive ob- 
jects to about one hundred in number; to express an indefinitely great aber, 
or more than she can count, she says, hundred. If she thought a friend was to 
be absent many years, she would say, will come hundred Sunda — meaning 


\ weeks. She is pretty accurate in measuring time, and seems to have an intui- 





tive tendency to do it. Unaided by the changes of night and day, by the 
| light, i the sound of any timepiece, she nevertheless divides time pretty ac- 
curately. 

“ With the days of the week, and the week itself as a whole, she is per- 
| fectly familiar. For instance; if asked what day will it be in fifteen days 
| more, she readily names the day of the week. The day she divides by the 
| commencemeni and end of school, by the recesses, and by the arrival of meal- 
times. 

‘* Those persons who hold that the capacity of perceiving and measuring the 
lapse of time is an innate and distinct faculty of the mind, may deem it an im- 
| portant fact that Laura evidently can measure time so accurately, as to distin- 
| guish between a half and whole note of music. 
we. Her judgment of distances and of relations of place is very accurate. She 
will rise from her seat, go straight towards a door, put out her hand just at the 

right time, and grasp the handle with precision.” 
| The first prodigious difficulties thus happily overcome, her progress during 

the last year, which completed the eleventh year of her age, was, of course, 
| more rapid. 
| ‘“‘A perceptible change has taken place in the size and shape of her head ; 

and though unfortunately the measurement taken two years ago has been mnis- 
| laid, every one who has been well acquainted with her, notices a marked in- 
| crease in the size of the forehead. She is now just eleven years old; and her 
height is four feet, four inches, and seven tenths. Her head measures twenty 
| inches and eight tenths in circumference, in a line drawn around it, aud passing 
| over the prominences of the parietal, and those of the frontal bones; above 
| this line the head rises one inch and one tenth, and is broad and full. The 
, measurement is four inches from one orifice of the ear to the other; and from 
| the occipital spine to the root of the nose, it is seven inches. 

‘Nothing has occurred to indicate the slightest perception of light or sound, 
or any hope of it; and although some of those ube are much with her, sup- 
| pose that her smell is more acute than it was, even this seems very doubtful. 
“Tt is true that she sometimes applies things to her nose, but often it is mere- 
| ly in imitation of the bliad children about her; and it is unaccompanied by that 
| peculiar lighting up of the countenance, which is observable whenever she dis- 
| covers any new quality in an object. 

* * * * 

“The progress which she has made in intellectual acquirements, can be fully 
| appreciated by those only who have seen her frequently. The improvement, 
| however, is made evident by her greater command of language; and by the 
| conception which she now has of the force of parts of speech, which last year 
| she did not use in her simple sentences ; for instance, of pronouns, which she 

has begun to use within six months. Last spring, returning fatigued from her 
journey home, she complained of a pain in her side, and on being asked what 
| caused it, she used these words, Laura did go to see mother, ride did make 
| Laura side ache, horse was wrong, did not run softly. If she were now to ex- 
| press the same thing she would say, J did go to see mother, ride did make my 
| side ache. This will be seen by an extract from one of her teachers’ diary of last 

month, * Dec. 18th. To-day Laura asked me ‘ what is voice!’ I told her as 
| well as I could, that it was an impression made upon another when people talk 
| with their mouth. She then said, ‘J donot voice.’ I said, ‘can you talk with 

your mouth’! Answer, ‘ No;’ ‘ why!’ ‘ Because I am very deaf and dumb.’ 
} Can you see?” ‘No, because I am blind, I did not talk with fingers when I 
| came with my mother, Doctor did teach me on fork,—what was on fork?’ I 
| told her paper was fixed on forks ; she then said, ‘ J did learn to read much with 
types. Doctor did teach me in nursery. Drusilla was very sick all over.’ 

“It will be observed that these words are all spelled correctly ; and indeed 
| her accuracy in this respect is remarkable. She requires to have a werd spelled 
| to her only once, or twice at most, and she will seldom fail to spell it right ever 
| afterwards. 

“She easily learned the difference between the singular and plural form, but 
| was inclined for some time to apply the rule of adding s, universally. For in- 
stance, at her first lesson she had the words arm arms, hand-hands, &c.; then 
being asked to form the plural of bor, she said box s, &c., and for a long time 
| she would form the plural by the general rule, as /ady, ladys, &c. 
* * * * 


“ The word or, insignificant as it seems, has been a stumbling-block to Laura 
up to this day. 

‘With pronouns she had very little difficulty. It was thought best at first 
to talk with her as one does with an infant; and she learned to reply in the 
same way. Laura want water, give Laura water; but she readily learned to 
| substitute the pronoun, and now says give me water,—I want water, &c. In- 
| deed she will not allow persons to address her in the third person, but in- 
| stantly corrects them, being proud to show her knowledge. 

“ She learned the difference between present and past tense the last year, but 

| made use of the auxiliaries; during this year she has learned the method of in- 
flecting the verb. In this process too, her perfect. simplicity rebukes the clumsy 
irregularity of our language: she learned jump, jumped,—walk, walked, &c., 
until she had an idea of the mode of forming the :mperfect tense, but when she 
came to the word see, she insisted that it should be seed in the imperfect; and 
after this upon going down to dinner, she asked if it was eat—eated, but being 
told it was ate, she seemed to try to express the idea that this transposition of 


letters was not only wrong, but ludicrous, for she laughed heartily.” 
* + * * 


“The most recent exercises have been upun those words which require at- 
tention to one’s own mental operations, such as remember, forget, expect, hope, 
c. 
‘Greater difficulties have been experienced in these than in her former les- 
sons, but they have been se far surmounted that she uses many words of this 
| kind, with a correct perception of their meaning. 
“Her idea of oral conversation, it seems to me, is that people make signs 


| withthe mouth and lips, as she does with her fingers.” 
* o * * 





“When Laura first began to use words, she evidently had no idea of any 
| other use, than to express the individual existence of things, as book, spoon, &c. 
The sense of touch had, of course, given her an idea of their existence, and of 


would have been suggested to her also; that is, that in feeling of many books, 
spoons, &c., she would have reflected that some were large, some small, some 
heavy, some light, and been ready to use words expressive of the specific or 
generic character. But it would seem not to have been so, and her first use 
of the words great, small, heavy, &c., was to express merely individual pecu- 
liarities ; great book was to her the double name of a particular book ; hzavy 
stone was one particular stone ; she did not consider these terms as expressive 
of substantive specific differences, or any differences of quality ; the words great 
and heavy were not considered abstractly, asthe name of a general quality, but 
| they were blended in her mind with the name of the objects in which they ex- 
j isted, Atleast, such seemed to me to be the case, and it was not until some 
time after, that the habit of abstraction enabled her to apply words of generic 
signification in their proper way. 

** This view is confirmed by the fact, that when she learned that persons had 
both individual and family names, she supposed that the same rule must apply to 
inanimate things, and asked earnestly what was the other name for chair, 
table, &c. 
| * * * * 


“The moral qualities of her nature have also developed themselves more 
clearly. She is remarkably correct in her deportment ; and few children of 
her age evince so much sense of propriety in regard to appearance. Never, 
by any possibility, is she seen out of her room with her dress disordered ; and 


if by chance any spot of dirt is pointed out to her on her person, or any little | 


rent in her dress, she discovers a sense of shame, and hastens to remove it 
‘*She is never discovered in an attitude or an action, at which the most fasti- 
dious would revolt, but is remarkable for neatness, order, and propriety. 
“There is one fact which is hard to explain in any way; it is the difference 
of hér deportment to persons of different sex. This was observable when she 
was seven years old. She is very affectionate, and when with her friends of 
her own eex, she is constantly clinging to them, and often kissing and caress- 
ing them ; and when she meets with strange ladies, she very soon becomes fa- 
miliar, examines very freely their dress, and readily allows them to caress her. 
But with those of the other sex it is entirely different, and she repels every 
approach to fainiliarity. She is attached, indeed, to some, and is fond of being 
with them; but she will not sit upon their knee, for instance, or allow them to 
take her round the waist, or submit to those innocent familiarities which it is 


common to take with children of her age.” 
+ * * * 


“She seems to have also, a remarkable degree of consciertiousness, for | 


one of her age ; she respects the rights of others, and will insist upon her own. 

‘She is fond of acquiring property, and seems to have an idea of ownership 
of things which she has long since laid aside, and no longer uses. She has | 
never been known to take any thing belonging to another ; and never but in 
one Or two instances to tell a falsehood, and then only under strong tempta- 
tion. Great care, indeed has been taken, not to terrify her by punishment, 


or to make it so severe, as to tempt her to avoid it by duplicity, as children so 
often do, 
“* When she has done wrong, her teacher lets her know that she is grieved, 


and the te nder nature of th child is shown by the re ady tears Of contrition, a d | 
the earnest assurances of amendment, with which she strives to comfort those 
whom she has pained 


“When she has done any thing wrong, and grieved her teacher, she dos 


their individual characteristics ; but one would suppose that specific differences | 


not strive to conceal it from her little companions, but communicates it to 
them, tells them ‘i is wrong,’ and says, ‘ * * cannot love wrong 


“It has been remarked in former reports, that she can distinguish different 
degrees of intellect in others, and that she soon regarded almost with con- 
tempt, a new comer, when, after a few days, she discovered her weakness of 
mind. This unamiable part of her character has been more strongly developed 
during the past year. ’ F 

She is fond of having other children noticed and caressed by the teachers 

and those whom she respects; but this must not be carried too far, or she be- 
comes jealous. She wants to have her share, which, if aot the lion's, is the 
greater part; and if she does not get it, she says, ‘My mother will love me.” 

‘Her tendency to imitation is so strong, that it | her to actions which 
must be entirely incomprehensible to her, and which can give her no other plea- 
sure than the gratification of an internal faculty. She has been known to sit for 
half an hour, holding a book before her sightless eyes, and moving her lips, as 
she has observed seeing people do when reading. 

“Her social feelings, and her affections, are very strong; and when she is 
sitting at work, or at her studies, by the side of one of her little friends, she will 
break off froin her task every few moments, to hug and kiss them with an earnest- 
ness and warmth. that is touching to behold. 

“When left alone, she occupies and apparently amuses herself, and seems 
quite contented; and so strong seems to be the natural tendency of thought 
to put on the garb of language, that she often soliloquizes in the finger language, 
slow and tedious as it is. But it is only when alone, that she is quiet ; for if 
she becomes sensible of the presence of any one near her, she is restless until 
she can sit close beside them, hold their hand, and converse with them by signs. 

“She does not cry from vexation and disappointment, like other children, but 
only from grief. If she receives a blow by accident, or hurts herself she laughs 
and jumps about, as if trying to drown the pain by mascular action. If the pain 
is severe, she does not go to her teachers or companions for sympathy, but on 
the contrary tries to get away by herself, and then seems to give vent to a feel- 
ing of spite, by throwing herself about violently, and roughly handling whatever 
she gets hold of. 

«Pwice only have tears been drawn from her by the severity of pain, and then 
she ran away, as if ashamed of crying for an accidental injury. But the foun- 
tain of her tears is by no meaus dried up, as is seen when her companions are in 
pain, or her teacher is grieved. 

‘Tn her intellectual character, it is pleasing to observe an insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a quick perception of the relations of things. In her moral 
character, it is beautiful to behold her continual gladness, her keen enjoyment of 
existence, her expansive love, her unhesitating confidence, her sympathy with 
suffering, her conscientiousness, truthfulness, and hopefulness. 

“No retigious feeling, properly so called, has developed itself; nor is it yet 
time, perhaps, to look for it. But she has shown a disposition to respect those 
who have power and knowledge, and to love those who have goodness; and 
when her perceptive faculties shall have taken cognizance of the operations of 
nature, and she shall be accustomed to trace effects to their causes, then may her 
veneration be turned to Him who is almighty, her respect to Him who is omnis- 
cient, and her love to Him who is all goodness and love ! 

“Until then, I shall not deem it wise, by premature effort, to incur the risk of 
giving her ideas of God, which would be alike unworthy of His character, and 
atal to her peace. 

‘“‘T should fear that she might personify him in a way too common with child- 
ren, who clothe him with unworthy, and sometimes grotesque attributes, 
which their subsequently developed reason condemns, but strives in vain to cor- 
rect.” 
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CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 
By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER LXXVI.—LISBON. 

I have little power to trace the events which occupied the succeeding three 
weeks of my history. The lingering fever which attended my wound detained 
me during that time at the chateau ; and when at last I did reach Lisbon the 
winter was already beginning, and it was upon a cold raw evening that I once 
more took possession of my old quarters at the Quai de Soderi. 

My eagerness and anxiety to learn something of the campaign was ever 
uppermost, and no sooner had I reached my destination than I despatched Mike 
to the quarter-master’s office to pick up some news, and hear which of my 
friends and brother officers were then at Lisbon. I was sitting in a state of 
nervous impatience watching for his return, when at length I heard footsteps 
approaching my room, and the next moment Mike’s voice, saying, ‘* The ould 
room, sir, where he was before.” The door suddenly opened, and my friend 
Power stood before me. 

“* Charley, my boy”—*“ Fred, my fine fellow,” was all either could say for 
some minutes. Upon my part, the recollection of his bold and manly bearing 
in my behalf choked all utterance ; while, upon his, my haggard cheek and worn 
look produced an effect so unexpected that he became speechless. 

In a few minutes, however, we both rallied, and opened our store of mutual 
remembrances since we parted. My career I found he was perfectly acquainted 
with, and his consisted of nothing but one unceasing round of gaiety and 
pleasure. Lisbon had been delightful during the summer ; parties to Cintra, 
excursions through the surrounding country, were of daily occurrence ; 
my friend was a favourite every where, his life was one of continued am 
ment. 

‘* Do you know, Charley, had it been any other man than yourself, I should 
not have spared him ; for | have fallen head over ears in leve with your little 
dark-eyed Portuguese. 

* Ah! Donna Inez, you mean.” 

* Yes, it is her I mean, and you need not affect such an air of uncommon non- 
chalance. She's the loveliest girl in Lisbon, and witha fortune to pay off all 
the mortgages in Connemara.” 

“Oh! faith, I admire her amazingly, but as I never flattered myself upon 
any preference £ 

«Come, come, Charley, no concealment, my old fellow; every one knows 
the thing's settled. Your old friend Sir George Dashwood told me yester- 
| day—” 

\ Yesterday! Why is he here; at Lisbon?” 

“'To be sure he is; didn’t I tell youthat before? confound it, what a head I 
have! Why, man, he’s come out as deputy adjutant-general ; but for him I 
should not have got renewed leave.” 

*“ And Miss Dashwood, is she here?” 

“Yes, she came with him. By Jove, how handsome she is; quite a differ- 
ent style of thing from our dark friend; but, to my thinking, even handsomer. 
Hammersley seems of my opinion too.” 

* How! is Hammersley at Lisbon ?” 

“On the staff here. But, confound it, what makes you so red, you have no 
ill feeling towards him now. 1 know he speaks most warmly of you; no later 
than last night at Sir George's % 

What Power was about to add I know not, for I sprung from my chair with 
a sudden start, and walked to the window to conceal my agitation from him. 

“And so,” said I, at length regaining my composure in some measure, “ Sir 
George also spoke of my name in connexion with the Senhéra’s !” 

“To be sure he did. All Lisbon does. Why whatcan you mean? But I 
see, my dear boy, your nerves are not of the strongest ; and we've been talk- 
ing far too long. Come now, Charley, I'll say geod night. I'll be with you 
at breakfast to-morrow, and tell you all the gossip ; meanwhile, promise me to 
get quietly to bed, and so good night.” ! 

Such was the conflicting state of feeling I sufféged from, that I made no ef- 
| fort to detain Power. I longed to be once more e, to think—calmly, if I 
could, over the position I stood in, and to resolve upon my plans for the future, 

My love for Lucy Dashwood had been long’’rather a devotion than a hope. 
| My earliest dawn of manly ambition was associated with the first hour 1 met 

her. She it was who first touched my boyish heart, and suggested a sense of 
| chivalrous ardour within me; and, even though lost to me for ever, I could 
| still regard her as the mainspring of my actions, and dwell upon my passion as 
the thing that hallowed every enterprise of my life. ; 

In a word, my love, however little it might reach her heart, was every thing 
tomine. It was the worship of the devotee to his protecting saint. It was the 
faith that made me rise above misfortune and mishap, and led me onward ; and 
in this way I could have borne any thing, every thing, rather than the imputa- 
tion of fickleness. , 

Lucy might not—nay, I felt she did not—iove me. It was possible that some 
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other was preferred before me ; but to doubt my own affection, to suspect my 
own truth, was to destroy all the charm of my existence, and to extinguish with- 
| in me for ever the enthusiasm that made me a hero to my own heart. 
| It may seem but poor philosophy ; but, alas ! how many of our happiest, how 
many of our brightest thoughts here are but delusions like this! The day- 
spring of youth gilds the tops of the distant mountains before us, and many @ 
weary day through life, when clouds and storms are thickening around us, we 
live upon the mere memory of the past ' Some fast-flitting prospect of a bright 
future, some passing glimpses of a sun-Ht valley, tinges all our after years. 
It is true that he will suffer fewer disappointments, he will incur fewer of the 
| mishaps of the world, who ind lges in no fancies such as these; but equally 
true it is, that he will taste none of that exuberant happiness which is that 
| man’s portion w veaves outa story of his life, and who, in connect ng the 
| promise of early years vith the performance of later, will seek to fulfil fate and 
destiny 
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‘Weaving such fancies, I fell sound asleep, nor woke before the stir and bustle 
of the great city aroused me. Power, I found, had been twice at my 
oo that morning; but, fearing to disturb me, had merely left a few 

to say that, as he should be engaged on service during the day we could 

not meet before the e . There were certain preliminaries requisite, re- 
ing my leave, wh ed m appearing elie a board of medical of- 

and I immediately set about dressing, ace: that, as soon as they 

were completed, I should, if permitted, retire to one of the small cottages on 
the opposite bank of the Tagus, there to remain until my restored health allow- 


ed me to rejoin my regiment. 

I meeting the Dashwoods. I anticipated with a heavy heart how ef- 
fectually one ing interview would destroy all my day-dreams of happiness, 
and J any thing to the sad conviction of hopelessness such a meeting 
must to. 


While I thus balanced with myself how to proceed, a gentle step came to 
the door, and, as it opened slowly, a servant in a dark livery entered. 

“Mr. O'Malley, sir*” 

* Yes,” said I, wondering to whom my arrival could be thus early known. 

“ Sir Dashwood requests you will step over to him as soon as you go 
out,” continued the man; “‘he is so engaged tha‘ he cannot leave home, but is 
most desirous to see you.” 

‘Tt is not far from here ?” 

«No, sir ; scarcely five minutes’ walk.” 

“ Well, then, if you will show me the way, I'll follow you.” 

I cast one passing glance at myself to see that all was right about my cos- 
tume, and sallied forth. 

In the middle of the Black Horse square, at the door of a large stone-front- 
ed building, a group of military men were assembled, chatting and !aughing 
away together: some reading the lately-arrived English papers; others were 
lounging upon the stone parapet, carelessly puffing their cigars. None of the 
faces were known to me ; so threading my way through the crowd, I reached 
the steps. Just as J did so, a half-muttered whisper met my ear— 

“ Who did you say 1” 

« O'Malley, the voung Irishman, who behaved so gallantly at the Douro.” 

The blood rushed hotly to my cheek ; my heart bounded with exultation ; 
my step, infirm and tottering but a moment before, became fixed and steady, 
and I felt a thrill of proud enthusiasm playing through my veins. How little 
did the speaker of these few and random words know what courage he had given 
to a drooping heart, what renewed energy to a breaking spirit. The voice of 
— too, coming from those to whom we had thought ourselves unknown, 

@ magic about it that must be felt to be understood. So it happened, that 

in a few seconds a revolution had taken place in all my thoughts and feelings, 
and I, who had left my quarters dispirited, and depressed, now walked confi- 
dently and proudly forward. 

“ Mr. O'Malley, sir,” said the servant to the officer in waiting, as we entered 
the antechamber. 

“ Ah! Mr. O'Malley,” said the aide-de-camp, in his blandest accent, ‘‘ 1 hope 
you're better. Sir George is most anxious to see you ; he is at present engaged 
with the staff——” 

A bell rung at the moment, and cut short the sentence; he flew to the door 
of the inner rvom, and returning in an instant, said— 

“ Wili you follow me! This way, if you please.” 

The room was crowded with general officers and aides-de-camp, so that for 
a second or two I could not distinguish the parties ; but no sooner was my name 
announced, than Sir George Dashwood, forcing his way through, rushed forward 
to meet me. , 

«O’Malley, my brave fellow, delightedto shake your hand again. How much 
— you are: twice the man I knew you; and the arm, too, is it getting on 
well?” 

Scarcely giving me a moment to reply, and still holding my hand tightly in 
his grasp, he introduced me on every side. 

My young Irish friend, Sir Edward, the man of the Douro. My Lord, al- 
low me to present Lieutenant O’Malley, of the 14th.” 

‘* A very dashing thing that of yours, sir, at Ciudad Rodrigo.” 

«A very senseless one I fear, my Lord.” 

‘No, no, I don’t agree with you at all; even when no great results follow, 
the morale of an army benefits by acts of daring.”’ 

A running fire of kind and civil speeches poured in on me from all quarters, 
and, amid all that crowd of bronzed and war-worn veterans, I felt myself the 
lion of the moment. Crawford, it appeared, had spoken most handsomely of 
my name, and I was thus made known to many of these whose own reputations 
were then extending over Europe. 

In this happy trance of excited pleasure I passed the morning. All the mili- 
tary chit-chat of the day around me, treated as an equal by the greatest and 
the most distinguished, I heard all the confidential opinions upon the campaign 
and its leaders ; and in that most entrancing of all flatteries—the easy tone of 
eompanionship of our elders and betters-—-forgot all my griefs, and half believed 
I was destined for great things. 

Fearing at length that I had-prolonged my visit too far, I approached Sir 
George to take my leave, when, drawing my arm within his, he retired towards 
one of the windows. 

“A word, O'Malley, before you go. I’ve arranged a little plan for you: mind, 
F shall insist upon obedience. They'll make some difficulty about your re- 
maining here, so that I have appointed you one of our extra aides-de-camp : 
that will free you from all trouble, and I shall not be very exacting in my de- 
Mmands upon you. You must, however, commence your duties to-day, and, as 
we dine at seven precisely, I shall expect you. 1am aware of your wish to 
stay in Lisbon, my boy, and, if all I hear be true, congratulate you sincerely ; 
but more of this another time, and, so good-by.” So saying, he shook my 
hand once more, warmly, and without feeling how or why, I found myself in the 
street. 

The last few words Sir George had spoken threw a gloom over all my 
thoughts. I saw at once that the report Power had alluded to had gained 
eurrency at Lisbon. Sir George believed it; doubtless, Lucy, too; and, 
forgetting in an instant all the emulative ardour that so lately stirred my 
heart, I took my path beside the river, and sauntered slowly along, lost in my 
reflections. 

I had walked for ebove an hour before paying any attention to the path I fol- 
lowed. Mechanically, as it were, retreating fromthe noise and tumult of the 
city, I wandered towards the country. My thoughts fixed but upon ene theme, 
J} had neither ears nor eyes for aught around me ; the great difficulty of my 

esent position now appearing to me in this light—my attachment to Lucy 

ashwood, unrequited and unreturned as [ felt it, did not permit of my rebut- 
ting any report which might have reached her concerning Donna Inez. I had 
no right, no claim to suppose her sufficiently interested about me to listen to such 
an explanation, had! even the opportunity to make it. One thing was clear to 
me, all my hopes had ended in that quarter; and, as this conclusion sunk into 
my mind, a species of dogged resolution to brave my fortune crept upon me 
which only waited the first moment of meeting her, to overthrow and destroy 
for ever. 

Meanwhile I walked on; now rapidly, as some momentary rush of pas- 
sionate excitement; now slowly, as some depressing and gloomy notion suc- 
ceeded ; when suddenly my path was arrested by a long file of bullock carts 
which blocked up the way. Some chance squabble had arisen among the dri- 
vers, and,to avoid the crowd and collision,I turned into a gateway which opened 
beside me, and soon found myself in a lawn handsomely planted, and adorned 
with flowering shrubs and ornamental trees. 


In the half dreamy state my musings had brought me to, I struggled to re- 
collect why the aspect of the place did not seem altogether new. My thoughts 
were, however, far away; now blending some memory of my distant home 
with scenes of battle and bloodshed, or resting upon my first interview with her 
whose chance word, carelessly and lightly spoken, had written the story of my 
life. From this reverie I was rudely awaked by a rustling noise in the trees be. 
hind me, and, before I could turn my head, the two fore-paws of a large stag- 
hound were planted upon my shoulders, while the open mouth and panting 
tongue were close beside my face. My day-dream was dispelled quick as 
lightning : it was Juan himself, the favourite dog of the Senhéra, who gave me 
this rude welcome, and who now, by a thousand wild gestures and bounding 
caresses, seemed to dothe honours of his house. There was something so like 
home in these joyful greetings, that I yielded myself at once his prisoner, and 
followed, or rather was accompanied by him towards the villa. 

Of course,sooner or later,I should have called upon my kind friends ; then why 
not now,when chance had already brought me so near. Besides, if I held to my 
resolution, which | meant to do—of retiring to some quiet and sequestered 
cottage till my health was restored—the opportunity might not readily present 
itself agtin. This line of argument perfectly satisfied my reason,while a strung 
feeling of something like curiosity piqued me to proceed,and before many minutes 
elapsed, I reached the house. The door, as usual, lay wide open, and the 
ample hall, furnished like a sitting-room,had its customary litter of books,music, 
and flowers scattered upon the tables. My friend Juan, however, suffered me 
not to linger here, but, rushing furiously at a door before me, began a vigorous 
attack for admittance 

As I knew this to be the drawing-room, I opened the door and walked in, but 
wo one was to be seen ; a half-open book lay upon an ottoman, and a fan, which 
I rocognised as an old acquaintance, was beside it, but the owner was absent. 

I sat down, resolved to wait patiently for her coming, without any an- 
mouncement of my being there. I was not sorry indeed to have some mo- 
ments to collect my thoughts and restore my erring faculties to something 
Tike order. 


fhe Alhbton. 


AsI looked about the room, it seemed as if I had been there but yesterday : 
the folding doors lay open to the garden, just as I had seen them last ; and, 
save that the flowers seemed fewer, and those which remained, of a darker and 
more sombre tint, al! seemed unchanged : there lay the guitar, to whose thrilling 
chords my heart had bounded; there, the drawing over which I had bent in 
admiring pleasure, suggesting some tints of light or shadow, as the fairy fin- 


I cared for. 

While thus I scanned each object around me, I was struck by a little china 
vase, which, uulike its other brethren, contained a bouquet of dead and faded 
flowers ; the blood rushed to my cheek; I started up; it was one I had myself 
presented to her the day before we parted. It was in that same vase I placed 
it; the very table, too, stood in the same position beside that narrow window. 
What a rush of thoughts came pouring on me! and oh! shall I confess it? how 
deeply did such a mute testimony of remembrance speak to my heart, at the 
moment that I felt myself unloved and uncared for by another! I walked hur- 
riedly up and down; a maze of conflicting resolves combating in my mind, 
while one thought ever recurred—“ would that I had not come there ;” and yet, 
after all, it may mean nothing ; some piece of passing coquetry, which she will 
be the very first to laugh at. I remember how she spoke of poor Howard; 
what folly to take it otherwise ; “be it so then,” said [, half aloud ; and now 
for my part of the game: and with this I took from my helmet the light blue 
scarf she had given me the morning we parted, and, throwing it over my shoul- 
der, prepared to perform my part in what I had fully persuaded myself to be a 
comedy. The time, however, passed on, and she came not; a thousand high- 
flown Spanish phrases had time to be conned over again and again by me, and 
I had abundant leisure to enact my coming part; but still the curtain did not 
rise as the day was wearing. I resolved at last to write a few lines, expressive of 
my regret at not meeting the senhora, and promising myself an early opportu- 
nity ef paying my respects under more fortunate circumstances. I sat down ac- 
cordingly, and, drawing the paper towards me, began in a mixture of French 
and Portuguese, as it happened, to indite my billet. 

“ Senhora Inez”—no—* ma chére Mademoiselle Inez”—confound it that’s 
too intimate ; well, here goes—‘* Monsieur O’Malley presente ses respects”— 
that will neyer do ; and, then, after twenty other abortive attempts, [ began 
gong sketching heads upon the paper,and scribbling with wonted facility 

t 


in fifty different ways,—‘t Ma charmante amie,—ma plus chere Inez—anima 
mia; ” and in this most useful and profitable occupation did I pass another half 
hour. 


How longI should have persisted in such an employment it is difficult to say, 


to it. As the circumstance is, however, one which, however little striking in 


shall, perhaps, be excused in devoting another chapter to its recital 
CHAPTER LXXVII.—A PLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 
As I sat vainly endeavouring to fix upon some snitable and appropriate epi- 


the garden, and so occupied was I in my meditations that, even had any one en- 
tered at the time, in all probability I should not have perceived it. At length, 
however, I was aroused from my study by a burst of laughter, whose girlish joy- 
ousness was not quite new tome. I knew it well—it was the senhora herself, 
and the next moment I heard her voice. 

“T tell you, I’m quite certain I saw his face in the mirror as I passed. Oh! 
and how delightful, you'll be so charmed with him; but, mind, you must not 
steal him from me ; I shall never forgive you if you do; and look, only look, be 
has got the blue scarf I gave him when he marched to the Dourv.” 

While I perceived that I was myself seen, I could see nothing of the speaker ; 
and, wishing to hear something more, appeared more than ever occupied in the 
writing before me. 

What her companion replied I could not however catch, but only guess at its 
import by the senhora’s answer. 

* Fi donc !—I really am very fond of him; but, never fear, I shall be as stately 
as a queen. 
unbending reserve I'll receive him.” 

“Indeed,” thought I, * mayhap I'll mar your plota little; but let us listen.” 

Again her friend spoke, but too low to be heard. 

“It is so provoking,” said the senhora; ‘‘I never can remember names, and 
his was something too absurd ; but, never mind, I shall make him a grandee of 
Portugal. Well, but come along, I long to present him to you.” 

Here a gentle struggle seemed to ensue; fur I heard the senhora coaxingly 
entreat her, while her companion steadily resisted. 

“T know very well you think I shall be so silly, and perhaps wrong : 
not so! but you're quite mistaken. 
manner. 
aieur j'ai 'honneur de vous saluer.’”’ 

A laugh twice as mirthful as before interrupted her account of herself, while 
I could hear the tones of her friend evidently in expostulation 


eh, is it 
You'll be surprised at my cold and dignified 


low me. Be itso: then give me that moss rose. How you have flattered me : 
now for it.” 


marble step of the door. There is something in expectation that sets the heart 
before lifting my head, and then springing suddeuly up, with one bound clasped 
her in my arms, and pressing my lips upon her roseate cheek, said— 

“ Ma charmante ami!” ‘co disengage herself from me, and to spring sud- 


second ; hercheek was, however, covered with adeep blush, and | already re- 
pented that my malice had gone so far. 

‘‘Pardon, mademoiselle,” said I, in affected innocence, “if I have so far for- 
gotten myself asto assume a habit of my own country to a stranger.” 

A half angry toss of the head was her only reply, and, turning towards the 
garden she called to her friend, 

“Come here, dearest, and instruct my ignorance upon your national custom ; 
but first let me present to you,—I never knew his name,—the chevalier de 
What is it?” 

The glass door opened es she spoke ; a tall and graceful figure entered, and, 
turning suddenly round, showed me the features of Lucy Dashwood. We both 
stood opposite each other, each mute with amazement. My feelings let me not 
attempt to convey; shame, for the first moment stronger than aught else, sent 
the blood rushing to my face and temples, and the next I was cold and pale as 
death. As for her, | cannot guess at what passed in her mind. She courtesied 
deeply to me, and with a half smile of scarce recognition passed by me, and 
walked towards a window. 

“Comment vout étes amiable,” said the lively Portuguese, who comprehended 
little of this dumb show; ‘here have I been flattering myself what friends you'd 
be the very moment you met, and now you'll not even look at each other.” 

What was to be done? The situation was every instant growing more and more 
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gers traced them; every chair was known to me, and I greeted them as things | 


had not an incident intervened, which suddenly but most effectually put an end | 


itself, had the greatest and most lasting influence upon my future career, ! | 


thet, by which to commence my note, my back was turned towards the door of | 


You shall see how meekly he will kiss my hand, and with what | 


I shall draw myself proudly up, then, courtesying deeply, say, ‘ Mon- | 


“ Well, then, to be sure, ydu are provoking, but you really promise to fol- | 


So saying, I heard her foot upon the gravel, and the next instant upon the | 


beating, and mine throbbed against my side. I waited, however, till she entered, ' 


denly back was her first effort ; to burst into an immoderate fit of laughing, her | 
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As she ran on thus, scarce able to control her mirth at each sentence, I walk- 
ed the room with impatient strides, now resolving to hasten after the carriage, 
stop it, explain in a few words how all had happened, and then fly from her Io 
ever; then the remembrance of her cold impassive look crossed me, and I 
thought that one bold leap into the Tagus might be the shortest and easiest solu- 
| tion to all my miseries ; perfect abasement, thorough self-contempt had bro- 
ken all my courage, and I could have cried like a child What I said, or how 
I eB myself after, I know not ; but my first consciousness came to me, 
as! felt myself running at the top of my speed far upon the road towards Lis- 
| bon. 








UNREDEEMED PLEDGES. 


You have heard of Sea-monsters, who, to satiate their hunger, ope their ra- 
venous jaws and receive all the small fry who may come there into that 
awful tomb. 

You have heard of the insidious Snake, who, taking up a position, exerts 
over his prey that power of fascination which, sooner or later, makes it his 
own. 

You have seen the busy,greedy Spider spread his net in some congenial neigh- 
bourhood, and exult in his treacherous arts as, all unsuspecting, one after the 
other, his victims are ensnared. 

More dangerous and rapacious than the Fish, the Reptile, or the Insect, is a 
Pawnbroker. His Shop combines the means of all these. His door-posts are 
the jaws—his inscription, ‘‘ Money Lent,” is the fascination—and his flaunting 
display is the web that endangers all passers. What though the great and power- 
ful escape unharmed, enough of the small and weak are entangled, and the 
Destroyer triumphs. 

How strange an appearance does yonder pawnbroker’s shop present! Pros- 
perous in the midst of misery—abounding with riches though all around be poor ! 
Methinks I see the Three Golden Balls hung over the door attended each by its 
Guardian Demon—and Vice, Folly, and Misfortune chuckle as their votaries en- 
ter to swell the store ! 

Let us view the interior of this place. Here is an incongruous mass! On 
all sides are displayed, mingled in the strongest manner, the spoils of the plun- 
dered! Yet there is much eloquence in this confusion! These mementos of 
poverty are not mute to one who ean interpret their language !—these odd cha- 
racters are not unmeaning to one who readsthem rightly ; but tell of the doings 
of rogues and of fools—of the sufferings and tears of the hopeless and misera- 
ble! Yes; a Pawnbroker’s Shop is the History of the Neighbourhood, and its 
pages are “pledges!” It is a motley and curious register, and may provoke 
sighs and smiles. Shall we dip into it! 

This picture was the great hope and solace of a talented, but very poor artist, 
painted in the intervals that he could snatch from the drudgery of his profession 
and from sleep. He had placed all his desire for fame on the imbodiment of a 
grand historical subject, whilst he was content to paint portraits, in the mean- 
time, for subsistence. Think how he must have felt when compelled by stern 
| necessity to raise money on this darling and yet unfinished work !—his future re- 
| compence for all present poverty and obscurity! He lives but in the hope of 
| redeeming it and carrying out his design. May he do so! and may the public 
| look on the picture in the gallery with half the fondness of the lonely painter in 
his studio! 

This pair of ear-rings was pledged, inthe person of her waiting-maid, by a 
very respectable lady, that she might pay Mrs. Jones the amount of her losses 
at short whist. She pathetically laments to her husband the unaccountable dis- 
appearance of the ear-rings; but expresses great hope that she may be able to 
find them some day. 

As acontrast to this gambling wife, hear the act of a virtuous and loving 
young wife. This diamond neck-lace was the gift of her husband on their wed- 
ding-day, and she has borrowed money on it, and secretly paid an honest and 
unavoidable debt of her husband, which she knew weighed on his miad. She 
intends to surprise him by a present of the receipt on the anniversary of their 
marriage. 

This silver candlestick was stolen from arich, good-natured old bachelor by 
his trusty factotum, Timothy, who is continually hinting to his master that John 
is not to be trusted. 

That splendid military cloak was left here yesterday by a ‘‘man abeut 
town,” who perhaps may call to-morrow. He is an adventurer by profession. 
When flush of money he dresses superlatively, and drinks claret and cham- 
pagre; when, on the contrary, coin is scarce, he wears a thread-bare frock-coat, 
and patronises Barclay and Perkins. He is condemned, for his sins, to a sort 
of moral tread-mill—perpetually mounting Fortune’s ladder, but always finding 
himself, the next minute, at the bottom! 

Here is a surgical dictionary ; it belonged to a medical student. What bright 
hopes and good intentions filled his mind when he arrivedin London! His pa- 
rents expected so much from him—but not half so much as he knew he could 
' perform,—and, when he had the means of genteel support, Ellen’s father had 
promised not to withbold his consent. So thought the sanguine youth, and the 
drudgery of study was sweetened. But Harry Benson was a capital compa- 
nion! He saw more of him every day. Tobe sure, he rather took him away 
from his profession; but he must see a little of London and life! He could not 
always be poring over musty books! A glass with Harry and the other fellows 
in the evening was devilish pleasant ! 

Gradually the student thought more of his bottle and less of his book. It 
| unsettles you in the morning, to be sure; but he will reform some day, and then 
| he will know again what itis tobe without a headache. And the bright eyes 
| of pretty Fanny !—ah, there is more intoxication there than in all the wine that 
ever flowed! To the devil with professions! The present is the time for 
| pleasure ! 
| ‘Thus reasons now our student. But he is getting very shabby. 
himself until wound up, and nothing winds him up like gin. 
pawned—his books are goue—he has nothing he can appear in 

Two years after his arrival in London, the body of the medical student is 
discovered in the Thames, near Vauxhall bridge. In his pocket is a letter from 
his father, inquiring how he advances in his studies, and whether he will not 
soon be competent to leave tuwn and settle in hys native place. Twelve high- 
ly-respectable men meet on the occasion, talk considerably, and return the ver- 
dict, ‘* Found drowned.” 

This diamond-ring belonged to a young fellow of education and talent, who 
finds it difficult to turn either profitably to account. With a powerful letter of 
introduction to a nobleman, he has been unable as yet to get beyond the thres- 
hold of his door. Made wise by experience, he yesterday pawned his only 
article of finery, and intends making a handsome present to his lordship’s por- 
ter. 

This battered Dutch clock was pledged, with the utmost agony of reluc- 
tance, by a rich old miser, that he might pay the doctor to keep body and soul 
together a little longer. He was attacked by a sudden and alarming illness, 
in consequence of having dined the preceding day on stale muscles, and was 
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embarrassing ; nothing but downright effrontery could get through with it now; 
and never did a man’s heart more fail him than did mine at this juncture. I 
made the effort, however, and stammered out certain unmeaning common-pla- | 
ces. Inez replied, and I felt myself conversing with the headlong recklessness | 
of one marching to a scaffold, a coward’s fear at his heart, while he essayed to | 
seem careless and indifferent. | 

Anxious to reach what I esteemed safe ground, I gladly adverted to the cam- | 
paign ; and, at last, hurried on by the impulse to cover my embarrassment, was | 
describing some skirmish with a French outpost. Without intending, I had | 
succeeded in exciting the senhora’s interest, and she listened with sparkling 
eyes and parted lips to the description of a sweeping charge in which a square 
was broken, and several prisoners carried off. Warming with the eager avidity 
of her attention, I grew myself more excited, when just as my narrative had 
reached its climax, Miss Dashwood walked gently towards the bell, rang it, and | 
ordered her carriage ; the tone of perfect nonchalance of the whole proceeding | 
struck medumb. I faltered, stammered, hesitated, and was silent. The sen- | 
hora, turned from one to the other of us with a look of unfeigned astonish 
ment, and I heard her mutter to herself something like a reflection upon | 
‘national eccentricities.” Happily, however, her attention was now exclu- | 
sively turned towards her friend, and, while assisting her to shawl, and 
extorting innumerable promises of an early visit, I got a momentary reprieve ; 
the carriage drew up also, and, as the gravel flew right and left beneath the hor- | 
ses’ feet the very noise and bustle relieved me. 

Adios !”” then said Inez, as she kissed her for the last time, while she mo- 
tioned to me to escort hertoher carriage. I advanced—stopped—made ano 
ther step forward, and again grew irresolute ; but Miss Dashwood speedily 
terminated the difficulty ; for, making a formal courtesy, she declined my scarce 
proffered attention, and left the room. | 

Asshe did so, I perceived that, on passing the table, her eyes fell upon the 
peper I had been scribbling over so long, and I thought that for an instant an | 
expression of ineffable scorn seemed to pass across her features, save which— | 
and perhaps even in this I was mistaken—her manner was perfectly calm, easy, 
and indifferent. 

Scarce had the carriage rolled from the door, when the senhora, throwing 
herself upon a chair, clapped her hands in childish ecstasy, while she fell irto 
a fit of laughing that I thought never would have an end 

“Such a scene,” cried she, “I would not have lost it for the world: what 
cordiality ! what empressement to form acquaintance ! I shall never forget it, 


Monsieur le Chevalier ; vour national customs seem to run sadly in extremes. One 
would have thought you deadly enemies, and poor me! after a thousand delighi- 








ful plans about you both.” | 


reduced to the ruinous expedient of parting with his clock, as his property is 


| laid out so cleverly, at interest, that he leaves himself almost starving. And 


yet, amidst all his want and poverty, he is mightily consoled by the reflection 
that he is arich man. 

This gold eye-glass was deposited here, on the morning of Epsom races, 
by a broken-down gambler, that he might risk his sovereign on a favorite horse. 
But, alas! no judgment can guard against accidents, and uncertain are all turf- 
bets; for his favorite horse had been, on the night before, privately and effect- 
ually hoccussed. 

Yonder blue coat was pledged by Pat Ryan, that he might buy the wedding- 
ring for hisdear Norah. This provident couple will begin the world completely 
unencumbered by the cares of wealth. 

Here is a large brass-clasped Bible, whose leaves are blistered by tears. It 
was pledged by a girl to procure medicines for her sick mother. Alwost as 
soon would the old woman have parted with her life as with this valued relic 
of former and more prosperous days. She had preserved it through all the 
changes of fortune, and had communed with it, as her best friend, during her 
present illness. But it was of no use; she died four days afterwards! When 
she pawned this Bible, she parted with her last hope; and yet you may have it 
for three shillings. 

This brooch was ‘eft here by an accomplished ‘‘ Chevalier d’Industrie,”” who 
(though rather reduced) could not resist going to hear Grisi, in “ Amina.” His 
intention was to amuse himself with a little business between the acts, and so 
call for his brooch as he returned. But who can foresee the decree of fate? A 
lynx-eyed myrmidon of the law pounced upon him—he passed that night in the 
station-house—and is now inkaling the air of New South Wales. 

This brace of pistols was pawned by an Irishman, that he might purchase a 
guitar. Having shot his rival, he intends now to commence courting his mis- 
tress. 

This wine-cooler was placed here by a somewhat imprudent young gentleman 
who had “seen better days.” With the proceeds he fitted himself out 
for the desperate siege of a maiden of thirty-eight with a charming little fortune 
of twenty thousand pounds. He progresses well, and confidently expects, ere 
three months are sped, to marry the lady, touch the money, take the wine-cooler 
out of pawn, and put it to right noble use! 

This old-fashioned silver tea-pot was pledged by a poor widow, that ehe 
might, in part, pay the debts of her only son, and keep him, if possible, from 
a prison 

On returning home, however, from this pious errand, she found that the 
grateful and warm-hearted youth had corsidered it better to. run from his 
debts than to pay them, and had taken the opportunity of her absence to de- 



































‘camp, carrying with him everything valuable and portable that he could lay his 
“7 pont materials is made up a Pawnbroker's Shop. Our laughter, our pity, 
and our indignation, are called forth by turns ; and still, whilst we moralise, the 
concern prospers, and victim succeeds victim without end. 





A PARTING WORD 
FROM THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 

Lady, thou art weary of our savage tales—we can see it in thy languid eye, 
although thy kind heart will not ay thee to hurt the feelings of the poor old 
Forester, by telling him to withdraw. We are becoming garrulous in our old 
age. and although we have endeavored to render our descriptions of jungle- 
warfare more fit for lady's bower, by introducing some scraps of sentiment, and 
feeble sketches of the glowing eastern scenery which many long years ago 
made an indelible impression on our youthful mind, yet we feel that our subject 
is, at best, one but ill adapted to a lady’s ear. 

Our conscience tells us that we have already trespassed over-long on thy pa- 
tience, and we blush to think of the many tales of blood, and strife in which we 
must have done violence to thy gentle nature. But we are not ungrateful, 
Lady—we fully appreciate thy condescension in having so long borne with the 
idle clavers of a garrulous old man—we thank thee from our inmost heart ; 
and if thou wilt only grant us thy indulgence for a few minutes longer, whilst 
we dispose of poor Kate and her cousin Charles, whom we left in rather @ sorry 
plight, we shall, with thy gracious permission, make our respectful obeisance, 
and retire. 


A little cold water soon revived Kate; but it was very different with poor 
Charles. He had fallen with the back of his head against a stone, and had re- 
ceived so severe a contusion, that in spite of copious bleeding and cold appli- 
cations, it was many hours before he returned to consciousness, and then only 
to fall into a raging fever, which was not a little augmented by the sévere 
wounds he had received from the teeth of the bear. 

This untoward accident, of course, brought the day’s sport to an abrupt 
conclusion ; and next morning the party started on their return to Ootaca- 
mand. 

Charles travelled in his cousin’s palanquin, whilst she rode by his side, watch- 
ing him with the utmost assiduity, and stopping the bearers from time to time, 
to moisten his parched lips, or to arrange with gentle care the pillows which 
supported his aching head. 

The injuries which Charles had received confined him to his room for some 
weeks after his return to Ootacamund ; and instead of joining his regiment at 
the time he purposed, he was obliged to forward a sick certificate signed by Doc- 
tor Macphee. 

This respite he would at any other time have considered cheaply purchased, 
even at the expense of his wounds; but now that his regiment was in daily ex- 
pectation of an order to take the field against the Maharattahs, the ardent spirit 
of the young soldier could ill-brook the confinement of a sick-room; and even 
the pleasure he derived from the constant society of his beloved cousin, hardly 
enabled him to submit to it with becoming patienee. 

Every one knows how patiently, how devotedly, how iike a “ ministering an- 
ge!,”” a fond woman watches by the sick bed of one she loves—and we can no 
longer conceal the truth, that Kate’s grateful heart returned her cousin’s love, 
perhaps with interest. We shall therefore beg of the sagacious reader to ima- 
gine the many long, weary, sleepless nights which poor Kate passed during 
the time her cousin remained in a state of fever and delirium; how, when he 
became convalescent sae cheered and soothed him with the witching notes of 
her voice and her guitar ; how on such occasions our friend Charles’s protesta- 
tions of eternal gratitude to his fair cousin, gradually expanded into protesta- 
tions of etenal love ; how the gentle Kate could not find it in her heart to hurt 
the feelings of him who had all but sacrificed his life in her defence, and who 
even now remained feeble and enervated from the effects of his wounds, by 
frowning on his suit: and, in short, how Master Charles prosecuted his wooing 
with such good success, that the wounds in his heart were healed before the 
wounds in his body. 

The Doctor’s prophecy was fulfilled. ‘Charles had gurt the bit lassy’s heart 
to melt like snaw off a dyke ;” and even before the day of his departure, poor 
Kate was constrained to own that cousin Charles was all the world to her. 

So far all was well. But there still remained another outwork to be carried, 
in the person of Uncle Lorimer ; and well Charles knew that he must expect to 
find the old gentleman's heart somewhat more strongly fortified than that of his 
fair daughter. However, the experiment must be tried; so one fine morning, 
after he had talked the Governor into good humor, by praising his hounds aud 
admiring his rifles, Charles ventured to broach the subject next his heart ; and 
with very little circumlocution, for he knew that to be a thing which his uncle 
detested beyond all others, he somewhat bluntly craved the honor of being pro- 
moted from the rank of nephew to that of son-in-law. 

Old Lorimer, who was at the moment handling one of his favorite rifles, and 
giving Charles a minute account of some extraordinary shot he had made with 
it, suddenly dropped the butt-end of the weapon to the ground, as if he had 
been electrified, faced shurt round, stared Charles full in the face with a look of 
open-mouthed wonder; and finally burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

“ Marry my Kate! ha! ha! ha! Bones of my ancestors, but this is a mad 
world! Marry my Kate indeed! Why she is hardly out of the nursery—you 
have not quite shaken yourself clear of your mother’s apron-strings, and vet, 
forscoth, you must begin to talk of love! Get along, you precocious young 
rascal, and do not let me hear again of your putting such absurd ideas into the 
girl's head. Love and marriage—ha! ha! ha! by mine honor, it is enough to 
make an honest man break the rim of his stomach with laughter, to hear child- 

ren talk in this manner!” 

The worthy gentleman forgot that although his nephew and daughter were 
children in his estimation, the former had nearly arrived at the respectable age 
of nineteen, and that the latter was only one year younger; and that although 
their thinking of marriage at that age might be imprudent, still it was natural 
enough that something very like love should have sprung up between two young 
creatures thrown so much together as they had been for the last two or three 
months, and that it was entirely his own fault if he had been so blind as not to 
discover it sooner. But it was so long since old Lorimer had been a victim to 
the tender passion himself, that he had almost ceased to remember that sech a 
thing existed, and had no more idea of the “ child Kate’s” falling in Jove with 
anything but a pet dog, or a favorite pony, than he had of flying. 

Charles was of a different way of thinking; his pride was galled by the 
contemptuous manner in which his proposals had been received. He that had 
slain boars and tigers to be called a child! a ‘+ precocious young rascal!” nay, 
to be treated as such. To be told that he had no business to make love! and, 
worst of all, to hear his darling Kate laughed at for a silly school-girl! Hea- 
vens and earth! the thing was intolerable. He felt his blood boil within him ; 
and had the offender been any one but his own uncle, there is no saying to what 
lengths his rage might have Carried him; but fortunately his prudence got the 
better of his temper, he remembered that his uncle—savage though he thought 
him at the time—was also Kate’s father, and he therefore replied with wonder- 
ful coolness, yet with firmness. He reminded his uncle, that although young, 
he was not quite so muct of a child as he had represented him ; that he was of 
good family, and heir apparent to a good property; and although he had taken 
the liberty of ascertaining the state of his cousin’s affections towards him, that 
neither he nor Kate had any idea of marrying immediately. He had already 
made arrangements for starting that night to join his regiment, and only wished 
his uncle, before parting, to give his consent to their union at any future period 
which he might think most advisable. 

This old Lorimer would not hear of. And we think he was right; for we 
hold it that long engagements between young persons, are very unwise things, 
and by all means to be avoided. But he admired the boy’s candor and spiri:— 
perhaps his cunscience smote him for having treated the matter with such levity 
—and although he still persisted in assuring Charles that it was all “ calf’s 
love,” he shvok hands with him kindly, and told him that evening at parting, that 
if when he became a general officer, he still remained constant and Kate unmar- 
ried, he might then, perhaps, allow him to talk of love. But in the mean time, 
that he was to banish all such foolish fancies from his mind, devote himself to 
his profession, and strive to become as good a soldieras he was a sportsman. 
Moreover he strictly forbade all correspondence between the young lovers. And 
80 he gave Charles his blessing—for he really loved the boy—and sent him on 
his way, in a palanquin, by torchlight, with as heavy a heart as ever poor subal- 
tern carried undera buff belt. 

We purpusely avoid making any mention of the parting scene between the 
young lovers—not that we are ignorant of the particulars—but because we feel 
that it would be a breach of confidence on our part, to lay them before the pub- 
lic. We have aconscience, Lady ! . 

The doctor however remarked next morning at breakfast, that poor Kate’s 
eyes were very red, and her spirits at a very low ebb, and his heart, as he said 
himself, ‘‘ was wae for the poor young thing.” 

From this time forth our friend Macphee became amore frequent visiter than 
ever at Lorimer’s, and always a welcome one. His dry humour and eccentri- 
city of character had long ago made him a great favorite with the old gentleman, 
and in a very short time he had completely won Kate’s heart also. The wor- 
thy Doctor, in spite of his broad Scotch dialect and rough exterior, had not only 


a heart overflowing with the milk of human kindness, but when he laid aside 
his half-affected rusticity, and chose to make himself agreeable, he displ ived a 


refinement of mind, and a depth of knowledge, which appeared quit marvel- 


lous in a person of such uncouth manners. His love for ‘“ Maister Charles ” 


was unbounded, and his name ever in his mouth, which of itself, independently * April shower; ‘* Heaven forbid that I should laugh at you. 


of his having been instrumental in saving his life, would have been sufficient to 
render him agreeable in Kate's eyes. But he also took a fatherly interest in Kate 
herself; and strove with so saucll assiduity, yet genuine delicacy, to cheer her 
drooping spirits, that she must have been insensible indeed to kindness, had her 
heart not warmed towards the good affectionate creature. 

It was some time after Charleshad left Ootacamund, that the worthy Doctor 
was seen one fine fresh morning, striding with even longer steps than usual in 
the direction of old Lorimer's cottage. He was dressed in his best Sabbath-day 
suit. There was an elasticity in his step, and a joyous air of happiness perva- 
ding the whole man, which attracted the notice of all the gossips of the neigh- 
borhood, and set them forthwith speculating as to the cause of these remarkable 
symptoms in the usually sedate Doctor. 

Our worthy doctor, unconscious of the many goodnatured remarks which his 
Sunday coat and happy face elicited—and which indeed would have given him 
very little annoyance had he heard them—went on his way rejoicing, his smile 
becoming brighter, and the execution of his favorite air ‘Johnny Cope” more 
energetic, the nearer he approached to the place of his destination. Arrived at 
the house, he walked in without ceremony, and availing himself of the privilege 
of an intimate and welcome friend, proceeded at once to the door of Kate's 
little boudoir, in which she usually sat during the morning. 

The Doctor gave a modest rap at the door, and was desired by a sweet low 
voice to enter. 

It was only now Macphee remembered it might perhaps be thought presump- 
tuous on his part to intrude on the privacy of a young lady withont being pre- 
viously announced ; and the idea of his having been guilty of a breach oi good 
manners brought on a fit of nervous agitation, which rendered the poor man’s 
manner, on entering the room, even more awkward than usual; he remained 
scraping and bowing with the handle of the door in his hand, and could not 
summon courage sufficient to venture beyond the threshold, till reassured by one 
of Kate's sweetest smiles. 

“1 hope i'm no intruder on you, Miss Kate,” stammered the poor Doctor, 
closing the door softly, and advancing towards the sofa on which Kate was 
seated, at the same time smoothing the nap of his hat with great care, and 
stepping as cautiously as if he feared to hear the sound of his own footsteps. 

‘Not at all, my dear Doctor,” replied Kate, smiling, and extending her 
hand kindly towards him. ‘ Pray be seated. You know you are always wel- 
come here.” 

The Doctor drew in a chair, seated himself on the extreme edge, and con- 
tinued to smooth his hat with greater industry than ever, evidently at a loss how 
to open the conversation. 

“* How did you find my father this morning, Doctor?” she said, thinking that 
the Doctor had come as usual in his official capacity. ‘I thought him looking 
much better when I saw him.” 

‘“T didna gang to see him yet,” replied the Doctor, with rather a sheepish air. 
‘Tt was yoursel’, Miss Kate, that I wanted to speak a word wi’.”’ 

“With me, Doctor?’ replied Kate, smiling. 

“ Aye, just wi’ you, Miss Kate. I hae somethin’ in my pouch here, that I 
was thinkin’ ye would maybe like to see, and yet maybe ye’ll no’ be pleased wi’ 
me for takin’ the liberty o’ showin’ it to you. But it has made my heart light 
enough this blessed morning, and I’m thinkin’ it will no’ do yours any harm 
either.” So saying, the Doctor drew a crumpled letter from his pocket, and 
handed it tu Kate, with a broad grin of exultation. 

Kate’s hand trembled, and the blood rushed into her pale cheeks as her eye 
fell upon the well-known hand-writing of her cousin Charles. She hastily 
opened the letter, and strove hard to compose herself sufficiently to read the 
| contents ; but her agitation was so painfully apparent that the kind-hearted 
| Doctor could not bear to witness it. 
| ** You'll mavbe no’ be able to make it oot very easily, Miss Kate,”’ said he, 
| gently withdrawing the letter from poor Kate’s trembling hand. ‘ He has been 
| writin’ in a terrible hurry, the wild burkie ; and wi’ an awfu’ ill pen, and it’s 
| that sore blotted, I could hardly make anythin’ o’t mysel’ at first. But I hae 
manned it at last, so with your leave I'll just tak’ the liberty o’ readin’ it to 
| you.” 

Kate faintly smiled her thanks, and the De tor, after having carefully adjusted 
his spectacles, read as follows :— 





“ Fort oF Kooiaieprooa, 15th of May. 
| * My Dear Doctor.—We have taken the Fort of Koolgiedroog, said to be 
| the strongest in the southern Maharattah country. It was a sharp business 
| while it lasted, but short and decisive. I was fortunate enough to have the ho- 
| nour of leading the forlorn hope, and thank God, escaped unhurt, or rather with 
|a mere scratch, not worth mentioning. The Brigadier commanding has been 
pleased to compliment me in orders, and has promised to exert his influence in 
| procuring my promotion. So you see I am in a fair way of procuring one step 
| atleast towards the desirable rank of General officer. I address this to you 
because I am sure you will take the earliest opportunity of communicating its 
contents to my cousin Kate. It will save the dear girl much unnecessary 
anxiety on my account, when she comes to see the rather heavy list of casual- 
ties, which J regret to say will appear in the next gazette, and in which the 
stupid Surgeon may perhaps think it necessary to include my name. I shall 
write to my uncle by next éapal/, and enter more fully into particulars. Tell 
Kate, with my kindest love, 3s 

‘*Ahem! ha! and soon.” The Doctor stopped short, coughed, wiped his 
spectacles, folded up the letter and returned it to Kate. 

‘*That’s a’ the news worth mentionin’, Miss Kate,” said he: ‘the rest is 
just bits o’ messages and civeelities, and the like o’ that, to you and your father, 
honest man, that are no’ worth my while to be readin’ to you. You can just 
keep the letter and look it o’er at your leisure.” So saying, the Doctor re- 
sumed the smoothing of his hat previous to taking his departure. Kate, whose 
quivering lip ane moistened eyelid betrayed the depth of her emotion, strove to 
master her feelings sufficiently to thank the Doctor for his kind visit, but the ef- 
fort was too muck for her : she allowed the letter to drop to the ground, and co- 
vering her face with her hands, burst into a violent fit of hysterical weeping. 

‘“©O Miss Kate! Miss Kate!” exclaimed the kind-hearted Doctor, his own 
eyes beginning to fill with moisture. ‘ Ye maunna’ ‘allow yoursel’ to tak’ on 
this way—else I'll be fear’d e’er to tell you a piece o’ good news again—and 
I’m sure it's a’ good news ye hae heard the day, barrin’ the bit scart Maister 
Charles got in the bruilzie—but that’s a mere trifle, and as he says himsel’, no’ 
worth the mentionin’.” 

‘«* Pardon me, my dear Doctor,” sobbed poor Kate, extending one hand to the 
Doctor, whilst she still covered her face with the other. ‘ Pardon this weak- 
ness—it is childish, Iknow; but my nerves have been so shaken of late, that I 
feel quite weak and foolish. Leave me now, I pray you. I shall be better 
soon, and able, I hope, to thank you as I ought for your kindness.” 

The Doctor rose to depart ; but ere he reached the door the big tears of sym- 
pathy were rolling fast down his long thin nose. 

“It’s maybe no good manners,” murmured the worthy Doctor, turning back 
and dashing a tear from his eye, “ but de’el tak’ me if [ can thale to leave this 
poor young thing, greetin’ her very heart out, and no’ sae ae word to comfort 
her. It gangs against my conscience.” 

“‘T crave your pardon, my dear young lady,” said he, trying to soften the na- 
turally rough tones of his voice, and speaking with more confidence than he 
had hitherto done, for his generous heart was swelling within him, and fast 
overcoming the painful feeling of bashfulness which had hitherto restrained him 
—*I crave your pardon, my dear young lady. I'm a rough old carle, and 
maybe no’ a very fit comforter for the like o’ you; but | hae a heart, Miss 
Kate, I hae a heart, and it’s just at the breakin’ to see you takin’ on this way, 
and no’ a livin’ soulto say a kind word to you. I canna’ thale to see it, 
that’s just the truth, so I maun’ e’en speak my mind, whether ye be angered 
wi’ ine for doin’ it or no’.”’ 

The Doctor paused for a reply, but Kate made no answer, so he proceeded. 





that he has made me his confidant, and that I ken a’ aboot the bit love affair 
that’s atween you two. Ifye had any friend to comfort and advise you, I 
wouldna’ hae ta’en the liberty o’ mentionin’ this ; but as it is, I thought it better 
to break the ice at once, and beg, if you think I can be of ony service to you, to 
command Jock Macphee. I am auld enough to be your father, Miss Kate—I 
feel a father’s love both for you and Maister Charles, and I hae a heart that 
would carry me through fire and water to serve you, so ye need hae nae scru 
ples about opening your heart to me. 
down-hearted the day he left this; but I managed to cheer him awee afore we 
parted, and I dinua despair 0° bringin’ the smiles back to your ain bonny face 
too afore lang, so keep your heart up, my dear Mi.s Kate, keep your heart up 
I ken your father’s nature weel, he’s no’ sae dooms hard-hearted as he ap- 


pears, and you'll sec that things will a’ come right enough afore lang. And now, 
my dear young lady, I'll awa’, and | hope you'll pardon me for the liberty I hae 
ta’en in soeakin’ so free; for it’s just as true as the gospel that I couldna help 


it. You'll maybe think it a daft-like thing for an auld carle like me to be takin’ 
an interest in the like o’ thae things; but I hae had experience, Miss Kate, I 
hae had sad experience, and though I’m no’ very young, I hae a’ soft corner in | 
my heart yet.” 

Here the werthy Doctor laid his hand upon his heart, and screwed up his gro- 
tesque features into such an absurd expression of sentimental misery, that Kate 





could not help smiling through her tears. 

* And so ye are laughin’ at the auld Doctor,” he said, smiling in his turn 
** Weel, weel, it does my heart good to see the smile upon that winsome young 
face again, for a’ it’s mysel!' yer laughin’ at.” 

“Pardon me, my dear Doctor,” sie said, extending her hand kindly, whilst 


the smile brightened on her beautiful face like sunshine breaking through an 


again. I am better now, and feel that your society 
. And now that we have touched upon the subject, I Id like you, if 
am not taking too great a liberty in making the request, to tell me i 


of the passage in your past life to which you have alluded. You will find ia 
me a deeply interested and truly sympathising listener.” 

« A-weel, Miss Kate,” replied the Doctor, twirling his watch-key and casting 
his eyes upon the ground, half bashful, yet half pleased at the evident interest 
which Kate took in his affairs. ‘* Ye are askin’ me to speak o’ that which I hae 
na’ mentioned to mortal man for the last thirty years, and which it wrings my 
very heart to think o’, e’en at this distance o’ time. But it will, maybe, do me 
good to speak o’ thae things to you, Miss Kate, for I ken ye hae a heart that 
can fee! for the sorrows o’ others ; and, at ony rate, I couldna’ refuse you any- 
thing, so I'll just tell you a’ about it.” 

The Doctor drew his chair a little nearer the sofa, took a nervous pinch of 
snuff, and thus began: 

‘“* When I was young, Miss Kate, although ye’ll hardly believe it noo, I was 
no’ that ill to look upon. My mither, honest woman—she was a Heeland wife, 
and had a gae dash o’ the Heeland pride in her—was for ever deevin’ in my 
faither’s lugs that I had the air o’ a gentleman born, and that she could never 
dee coutented till she had seen me wagging my head in a pulpit, till, for peace 
sake the poor man was at last obleeged to give up the idea o’ makin’ me an ho- 
nest farmer like himsel,’ and sent me to the College o’ Glasgow to study my 
humanities. Findin’ howe’er, that he had nae great interest to look to for get- 
ting me a kirk, and as I was a gae throughother cheel in thae days, at ony rate 
he determined to breed me up to the medical profession, in place 0’ makin’ a 
minister o’ me. It was during my visit at ame, in my first vacation, that I be- 
came acquainted wi’ Jeany Morrison, the daughter o’ a new neighbor of ours 
that had ta’en the next farm durin’ my absence. O Miss Kate! if ye had kent 
my Jeany ye wouldna wonder that I still cherish her image in my heart. In 
looks she wasna’ unlike yoursel’, and that’s bonny enough. AndO Miss Kate ! 
she was as good as she was bonny. She was just a perfect angel upon earth, 
and o’er good for this wicked world. I needna’ tell you I loved her—I did that 
in my very heart of hearts, and | believe she, poor thing, Joved me as truly as 
ever woman did; but ye ken the old saying, ‘ the course of true love never did 
run smooth,’ and in our case this was verified. Her faither had nae great tucher 
to gie her ; and [, a poor medical student, wi’ very slender hoves o” obtainin’ 
practice, a'ter [ had spent a’ the little 1 was worth in education, what had I to 
look to? In short, our parents, although they had nae other objection to the 
match, wouldna’ allow us to think o” marriage till I had earned enough by my 
profession to keep a wife respectably.. I needna’ trouble you, my dear Miss 
Kate, wi’ aa account o’ the mony difficulties I had to struggle through asa 
country surgeon, and the mony thrifty expedients I had recourse to to scrape 
tegither a wee pickle siller. Suffice it to say that I at last obtained an appoint- 
ment as medical officer, on board of one of the company’s ships, came out to 
this country, got into good practice, and have ever since been able, not only to 
scrape tegither some little savin’s for mysel’, but to keep my auld parents im 
easy circumstance to the end o’ their days—rest their souls! It was some five 
years after my arrival in this country that I found mysel’ weel enough off to re- 
turn to bonny Scotland, and claim the hand o’ my Jeany. It was a joyfu’ day 
to me, Miss Kate, when I landed once more on the shores o’ Fife, and clasped 
my faithful Jeany to my heart. ‘lhe day was tixed for our weddin’—the friends 
were bidden—and the very next mornin’ Jeany was to have been mine for ever. 
We had strolled out, arm-in-arm among the bonny birk-woods, talkin’ o’ love 
and happiness, and forming plans for the future—short-sighted mortals that we 
were !—and sae interesting was our conversation that it was far in the glomin 
afore we thought o’ returning. Fearing that our friends might be uneasy about 
us if we didna’ return afore dark, we determined to tak’ a short cut which 
obleeged us to cross the burn at the back o’ the hoose, by aford. It had rained 
durin’ the day, and the water was comin’ down red and angry frae the hills. 
Poor dear Jeany ! she maun hae had some misgivin’s, for I wind o'er weel her 
remarkin’ at the time that she thought the swirls o’ the drumly water looked 
awfu’ eavie in the cauld light o’ the full harvest moon, and that she was sure she 
heard the voice o’ the kelpie* moanin’ up the glen. However J kent the ford 
weel, and was laith to gang a mile roond by the brig; so, like a presumptuous 
sinner as I was, I laughed at what I called her supersteetious fears, and liftin’ 
her in my arms, waded into the water. We had mostly reached the opposite 
side—the fire was glancing bright and cheerfu’ through the cottage windows, 
the auld gudeman was standin’ in the door, wi’ his white hair glancin’ like siller 
in the moonlight, waitin’ to welcome his ain dear bairn to his arms, and I was 
just beginnin’ to banter poor Jeany on ber needless alarm, when my foot slipped 
on a smooth staue—my legs gaed frae under me, and next moment we were 
swept away down the ragin’ water, clasped in ane another's arms. I wae a 
strong swimmer then, but my poor Jeany clung to me wi’ the grasp o’ dispair, 
and my limbs were powerless. I mind nae mare till I came to my senses, many 
hours a’terwards, and found mysel’ in bed, in the house of poor Jeany’s faither. 








| 


Poor Maister Charles! he was terrible | 








My first thought was for Jeany. I asked if she was saved. ‘They didna’ an- 
swer me, but the tears that blinded their een told the sad tale o’er weel. 
sprung frae the bed wi’ a yell o’ dispair that gart them flee afore me, for they 
—— I was fae. I rushed into the next room, and there, un the very bed 
which wae that night to ha’e been our bridal bed, lay the cold, blue corpse of 
my own loved Jeany, streckit for the burial. O Miss Kate! Miss Kate! it’s 
thirty lang, weary years sin’ syne, but I canna’ thale to think o’ that awfu’ night, 
even to this day.” 

Here the poor Doctor's feelings completely overpowered him; he covered 
his face with his hands, and wept like a child. 

Kate, whose tender feelings had been worked up to a pitch of painful excite» 
ment by the Doctor’s tragical tale, was almost as much overcome as the poor 
man himsel§, and it was sometime before either could utter a word. 

The Doctor was the first to recover his composure. 

“Ye maun think me a poor silly body, my dear Miss Kate, to gie way to my 
feelings in this way, but I see by that sweet smile that ye dinna’ think the waur 
o’ poor Jock Macphee for haein' a soft heart. God bless you, my dear bairn! 
God bless you !” 

The Doctor had nearly reached the door, when he suddenly stopped short, 
and turning towards Kate, said, in rather a hesitating manner, “I hae somethin’ 
here, my dear Miss Kate, that ye would, maybe, like to see. Nae mortal eye 
except my own has e’er looked upon it for the last thirty years, but a’ter the 
kind sympathy ye hae shown in the sad fate o’ my poor dear Jeany, I would 
like to think that ye had seen, even a faint resemblance o' her bonny face. 
There, dear, ye can look at it at your leisure, and return it to me in the evening, 
but dinna’ say a word aboot it to nae leevin’ soul.”’ 

So saying, the Doctor drew from his breast something carefully enveloped in 
a small bag of chamois-leather, much soiled with use, and throwing it inte 
Kate's hand, rushed out of the room. . 

On removing the somewhat unseemly covering of chamois-leather, Kate disco- 
vered a miniature painting of a very pretty interesting country girl, dressed in 
the simple garb of a peasant, and having her fair locks braided with the silken 
snood of a Scottish maiden. The painting, although somewhat faded, still bore 
traces of a master’s hand, and there was a look of sweet simplicity in the face of 
the poor girl, whose tragical fate she had just heard narrated, that she could not 
resist weeping afresh over her melancholy history. 

But lady, we are forgetting ourselves, for which we humbly crave thy pardon 
We promised long ago to dispose of our characters forthwith, and retire ; yet 
here we are running on as if thy patience were inexhaustible. We shall de- 
spatch, lady, we shall despatch. Know then that our young friend Charles, af- 
ter a short but brilliant military career, of some few years, succeeded, by the 





death of an old uncle, ‘oa handsome property at home. He lost no time in again 
sueing for the hand of his fair cousin, and was this time successful. He soon 
afterwards returned to England, retired from the army, and is now living with 
his Kate, who, by the way, has become the mother of half a dozen fine children, 


“You will see, Miss Kate, whe) you read the rest o’ your cousin’s letter, | in the full enjoyment of the most perfect domestic happiness. 


Manstield is still a bachelor, and a general officer, well known among his 
sporting friends by the soubriquet of Tiger Mansfield. He is no longer very 
young, but is still universally acknowledged to possess the truest eye, and the 
steadiest hand of any man in India. Kate’s father has been gathered to his an- 
cestors, but the worthy old Doctor, to use his own words, “is still to the fore, 
and able to kirple about.”” Having no longer any ties to bind him to his native 
country, and being much attached to Charles and bis wife, he laid out part of 
his savings in purchasing a pretty little cottage in their immediate neighborhood, 
where he now lives in perfect comfort and happiness. He, however, spends the 
greater part of his time at ‘‘the Hall,” where he is an immense favorite of all 
the children, but particularly of the oldest boy, “‘ young Maister Charles,” who 
sits for hours together on the old man’s knee, listening with childish delight to his 
long-winded stories about bears and tigers, Mons Meg, wild sows, and his wor- 
thy old friend the Forest Ranger. 





* Kelpie—a water-spirit, said to haunt fords and ferries at night. 
—_—— 
THE HORRORS OF WAR. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE ARRIVAL, AT DRESDEN, OF A REMNANT OF NAPOLEON 8 
ARMY OF RUSSIA 
I was lately an eye-witness of a terrible 


scene. The regiment of the body 
guard that acquitted itself so manfully, at Minsk, has, in the retreat from Mos- 
cow, been altogether cut up, mainly by the frost. Of the whole regiment only 
about seventy men remain. Single bodies arrive by degrees, but, in the main, 


in a most pitiable plight. When they reach the Saxon border, they are assisted 
by their compassionate countrymen, who enable them to make the rest of the 
roadin some carriage or waggon. Oa Sund ay forenoon ‘ast [ went tothe Linke’- 


Pray sit dowr j sehen Bad, avd found a crowd collected round a car, in which some soldiers had 
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just returned from Russia. No or grape coul 
ts I beheld them, the victime of the cold” One of them had lost the upper 
joints of all his ten and he showed us the black stumps. Another looked 


as if he had been in the hands of the Turks, for he wanted both ears and nose. 


More horrible was the look of a third, whose eyes had been frozen: they eyelids ble— 


hung down, rotting, and the globes of the eyes were burst, and protruded out 
of their sockets. It was awfully hideous, and yet a more hideous spectacle was 


yet to present itself. Out of the straw, in the bottom of the car, I now beheld | the advance the Chinese have made in the means of defence. From the fresh- 
a figure creep painfully, which one could scarcely believe to bea human being, ness of the materials employed in their construction, it would appear that they 
so wild and so distorted were the features. The lips were rotted away,and the | have been erected within these few weeks, and had they been held by determined 
ulled the cloth from before his mouth, and grinned | men, or rather skilful soldiers, it would have cost our troops some trouble to 
en he burst out into a wild laughter ; began to give | have taken them.” 


teeth stood exposed. He 
on us like a death-head. 

the word of command, in broken French, with a voice more like the bark of a 
dog than anything human, and we saw that the poor wretch was mad, from a 
frozen brain. Suddenly, a cry was heard, ‘‘ Henry! my Henry !” and a young 
gitl rushed up to the car. The poor lunatic rubbed his brow, as if trying to re- 
collect where he was: he then stretched out his arms towards the distracted 
girl, and lifted himself up with his whole strength. A shuddering fever-fit came 
over him. He fell collapsed, and lay breathless on the straw. The girl was 
removed forcibly from the corpse. It was her bridegroom. Her agony now 
found vent in the most terrible imprecations against the French and the Emperor, 


id have so disfigured them | was preparing to attack the chief fort of Anunghoy, when the Chinese Com- 


and her rage communicated itself to the crowd around, especially the women, | 


who were assembled in considerable numbers: they expressed their opinion in 
language the most fearfully frantic. I should advise no Frenchman to enter into 
such a mob: the name of the King himself would help him little there. Such 
are the dragon-teeth of wo which the Corsican Cadmus has sown. The crop 
rises superbly ; and already I see, in spirit, the fields bristling with lances, the 
meadows with swords. You and J, doubtless, will find our place among the 
reapers.—Reminiscences of the year 1813, in Germany. 
——ae 


CANADA. 
Simcoe, Mareh 27, 1841. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

You do not appear to get much information of the political movements in 
this part of the Coluny, I mean that which was Upper Canada, ard indeed our 
papers are so mute, that it is difficult for any one at a distance to know the real 
state of affairs. It appears from your correspondent in Lower Canada, and from 
other sources, that the Governor is there supporting and encouraging the 
British against the French, while in this Upper part, he is patronizing the Re- 
formers and Radicals. In this county, (Norfolk,) the Radical candidate, who 
intends to open again the Clergy Reserve Question, supports a Durhamite sys- 
tem of Government, and objects to the details of the Union Bill, was supported 
by the influence of the Governor, or rather of his pet, Mr. Baldwin, which in- 
duced many timid and undecided men to vote for him; andthe appointment as 
returning officer of an American who wasa warm partizan of that candidate, who 
received numerous bad votes for his friend, and rejected good ones for the Con- 
servative, completed the defeat of the most wealthy and highly respected man 
in the district ; born in the country and known for his loyalty and attachment to 
British connexion ; while his government opponent (so called,) although bear- 
ing a commission in the militia at the time of Mackenzie’s outbreak, never 
once offered his serviees to preserve the country from overthrow, but staid at 
home, holding close intercourse with men who afterwards fled the country, and 
joined.in expeditions against the peace of its inhabitants. This very individual 
too, as soon as his own election was decided, started for the adjoining county 
with a party of his friends, to vote for Hincks, the editor of that violent paper, 
the Toronto Examiner, although Lord Sydenham had expressed his hope to one 
of the party that Hincks onl not be returned, and in the county supported Mr. 
Carroll, a man of Conservative pony ws who was however, defeated by the 
agency of the very men whom Lord Sydenham was elsewhere supporting. His 
Lordship seems to have endeavoured to make a party for himself, out of very 
heterogeneous materials, but he has I think signally failed, as the Radicals he 
supported have been returned, but the Conservatives defeated; and the con- 
sequences will be, the election of the Rump of the Mackenzie Parliament; for 
already Durand, Hopkins, Small, Smith, Thorburn, Cook, Roblin, and others, 
who formed part of the majority which stopped the supplies in Sir F. Head’s 
time, are returned ; and Hincks, Powell, Price, and others not then in, but of 
the same principles, are being elected in all directions. ‘ 

The heart-burnings of the Ricatiiaives at the conduct of the Government, 
can only be understood by those who live aynong them, and know the bitter dis- 
appointment which they feel, when they see the men who stood aloof at the 
time of the Rebellion, (many of them only waiting to see whether there was a 
chance of success for the Rebels, and if so to join them,) now encouraged and 
made the friends of the Government ; while those who, regardless of life, of hard- 
ships, and of the feelings of their families, boldly stepped forward to maintain 
the connexion of the colony with Great Britain, are trampled upon, insulted, 
and sneered at as disaffected, because they hesitate to commit themselves to 
the untried policy of a Governor, who in Great Britain was known as an enemy 
to all colonies and a theoretical champion of Free Trade. 

The Clerk of the Peace of the Gore district, has been dismissed for opposing 
Mr. Harrison, and supporting Sir Allan McNab. This appears to be the be- 
ginning of the game, for in the last Colonist was published an extract 
tom a dispatch of the Governor, saying, ‘that he is determined that all who 
live by the Government shall support it ;” and seems to include in this class 
all who are appointed by the Crown, although paid for the performance of their 
duties by the people—for Clerks of the Peace receive nothing from the Reve- 
nue or the Crown, but fees only from the districts in proportion to their labors, 
and are rather the servants of the Magistrates and people than of the Govern- 

t. This is carrying out the principle of Lord John Russell's dispatch tv an 
nt far beyond that minister's intention, as you will perceive,if you have it to 
tefer to, as the only district officer he mentions is the Sheriff. 


SIR ALLAN McNAB. 


To the Editor of the Albion. 
Dear Sir,—In a letter signed ‘“ Miles” in the Albion of the 24th ult., there 
is a disparaging remark on Sir Allan McNab, which was written under an erro- 
neous iunpression of a speech made by him on the Hustings during the late Ha- 
milton Election, derived from a calumnious report in the newspapers that had 
not been contradicted. A relative of mine who was present and heard the speech, 
assures me that it was ‘ manly, straight-forward, and honourable,” and that 
every gentleman who heard it ‘accorded to it his highest approbation.” 


Quebec, May 1, 1841. 


fensive paragraph, and making the amende due to Sir Allan McNab ; and I hope 
that this procedure will be the more satisfactory, as being altogether voluntary 
on the part of Mixes. 


atest Kutelligence. 


INDIA AND CHINA. 


Intelligence has been received from India and China, by the March overland | with her Majesty's Government to secure an early and entire advance of their 
mail from Bombay, announcing what is considered as the termination of the dis- | claims for the indemnity. 


— with China. The news reached London bit by bit ; first in the shape of a 


rench telegraphic despatch, next in a meagre account by the extraordinary ex- | fully to move the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India to second 


press of the daily papers, and the full particulars came lagging last. The rea- 
son is said to be, that the authorities at Marseilles, according to instructions from 





| 


| 


the French Government, seized the courier employed for the English journals, | 


and deprived him of his papers and letters. 


It was rumoured there, at that time, that the Chinese meant to renew hostilities 


Under these circumstances, then, I have great pleasure in disclaiming the of- | enforce : it is for this purpose that I issue these orders to the said Tangche,that 


May 8, 


a 


Tye Atvion: 





a 








realized the benevolent intentions which have served as a guide to the policy of 
the Courts who signed the convention of the 15th uf July. In this state of af- 
fairs, the four Powers have replied in anticipation of the desire which the Porte 
has expressed to see the Consuls return to Alexandria ; and the protocol signed 
at London on the 5th of this month has already invited the representatives of 
the four Powers to come to an understanding with the Porte to fix the time at 
which the aforesaid agents should return simultaneously to Egypt. 

As to.the details which regard the internal administration of this province, and 
to which the firmans published on the 13th of February refer, the undersigued 
have been informed by despatches dated Alexandria, the 24th of the same month, 
that the greater part of those articles have been already regulated. 

In effect Mehemet Ali has acknowledged, without any reserve, that all the 
treaties and all the laws of the empire should be applied to Egypt in the same 
manner as to any other province of this empire. He has subscribed to the or- 
ders which have been addressed to him by the Sublime Porte, to regulate in 
Egypt the monetary system, the levies, the service, and the uniform of the 
troops, and the construction of ships of war. He has replaced under the orders 
of his Highness the Sultan the land and sea forces of Egypt, of which the 
Sublime Porte itself has determined the number; in a word, he is at present 
legally placed, with respect to the Porte, in the position of a subject delegated 
to the government of a province forming an integral portion of the Ottoman 
empire ; and in conformity with the principle which the convention of the 15th 
of July was determined to re-establish, it is to the authority of the Sultan alone 
that it now belongs to resolve the questions relative to the internal administra- 
tion which remain yet to be regulated, and to take into consideration the wishes 
which Mehemet Ali has submitted on this subject to the decision of his High- 
ness. 

Without in this respect entering into an examination which would not be 
within their province, the undersigned can only refer to the principles laid down 
in the collective note which they have had the honour to address to the Ottoman 
Ambassador on the 30th of January. The principles based upon the conditions 
of the separate act attached to the convention of the 15th of July will serve 
as a rule for the amicable explanations which the represeatatives of the four 
Courts may yet be called upon to offer to the Sublime Porte. 

The undersigned are firmly assured that these explanations, conceived in a 
sincere spirit of conciliation, would be received by the Sultan in the same man- 
ner as he has ever received the advice already offered by the allies, disinterested 
and sincere advice, which his Highness justly appreciated when he by an act of 
clemency accomplished a work of pacification which the allies had honourably 
aided him in securing. 

The undersigned avail themselves of this opportunity, &c. 


mander-in-Chief made a communication to Captain Elliot, who thereupon de- 
sisted from further hostilities.” 
The preparations of the Chinese for defence were not altogether contempti- 


“ The stockades were well and strongly built ; but their situation was not well 
selected, being commanded by the neighbouring hills. They afford a proof of 


Various reports were citculated as to the mode in which communications were 
carried on between the British Plenipotentiary and the Chinese Commissioner ; 
but none of them seem very reliable. 

What passed from this period to the 20th is not stated. On that day, Captain 
Elliot issued a circular, announcing the progress of negotiations, to the following 
effect — 

“1. The cession of the island and harbour of Hong-Kong to the British 
Crown. All just charges and duties to the empire upon the commerce carried 
on there to be paid as if the trade were conducted at Whampoa. 

“2. An indemnity tothe British Government of 6,000,000 dollars ; 1,000,000 
payable at once, and the remainder in equal annual instalments, ending in 1846. 

“3. Direct official intercourse between the countries upon an equal footing. 

‘*4, The trade of the port of Canton to be opened within ten days after the 
Chinese New Year, [which falls on the 2d of February,] and to be carried on 
at Whampoa till further arrangements are practicable at the new settlement. 
Details remain matter of negotiation. 

‘“‘ The plenipotentiary seizes the earliest occasion to declare that her majesty’s 
government has sought for no privilege in China exclusively for the advantage 
of British ships and merchants, and he is only performing bis duty in offering the 
protection of the British flag to the subjects, citizens, and ships of foreign 
powers that may resort to her majesty’s possessions. 

“‘ Pending her majesty’s further pleasure, there will be no port or other charge 
to the British government. 

“The plenipotentiary now permits himself to make a few general observa- 
tions. 

“The oblivion of past and redressed injuries will follow naturally from the 
right feeling of the queen’s subjects ; indeed it should be remembered that no 
extent of modification resulting only from political intervention can be efficacious 
in the steady improvement of our condition, unless it be systematically sec ond- 


ed by conciliatory treatment of the people and becoming deference for the insti- Esteruazy. Butow. 
tutions and government of the country, upon the threshold of which we are NEUMAN Brunow. 
about to be established. London, Mareh 13, 1841. PALMERSTON. 


“‘ The plenipotentiary can only presume to advert very briefly to the zeal and 
wisdom of the commander of the expedition to China, and to that rare union of 
ardour, patience, and forbearance, which has distinguished the officers and forces | ever, relaxing his preparations to enforce his own views. He had declared his 
of all arma at all points of occupation and operation. | determination to concede nothing beyond the payment of a fixed yearly tri- 

“He is well assured that the British community will sympathise cordially | bute of 500,000 or 600,000 dollars, and to allow no interference in the details of 
with him in their sentiments of lasting respect for his Excellency and the whole | his government. Asif in defiance of the hatti-scheriff of the 22d January, he 
force, which he is ashamed to express in such inadequate language. | had ordered the army to be increased from the present number of 55,000 to 

“He cannot conclude without declaring that next to these causes the peaceful 70,000 picked men; he was daily, bringing in conscripts in fetters to Cairo; he 
adjustment of difficulties must be ascribed to the scrupulous good faith of the | had stopped the supplies of corn shipped at Suez for the Holy Cities, which 
very eminent person with whom negotiations are still pending. , : form their yearly tribute from Egypt; and he had raised the French Colonel of 

“‘Cruartes Extiot, Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary, China.” Engineers, M. Galise, who recently fortified Alexandria and was now strength- 

On the 21st, the English colours were removed from the fort of Chuenpee, | ening Cairo, to the rank of a Bey on full pay, at 150 purses (£750) per an- 
and the Chinese replanted in their place. The English ships then left the Bogue. num. Three regiments had been ordered from Cairo to garrison Alexandria, 
Part of the fleet was to proceed to Hong-Kong, to take possession inthe name | and none of the Pasha’s sailors were permitted to leave the city for a mo- 
of the Queen, on the 26th ; disembarking a portion uf the troops to plant the | ment. 

British flag. The troops were then to reémbark, and to remain on board ship| News from Constantinople, brought to Marseilles on the 11th ult. by the 
until preper quarters were provided for them on shore. ; French Levant steamer Mentor,comes down to the 28th March. Several extraor- 

Captain Elliot was to proceed in a few days in a steamer up the river to Se-  dinary councils had been lately held at the Porte, or in the residences of some 
cond Bar; where he was to have an interview with the Imperial Commissioner | of the Ministers, in order to deliberate on the reply which was to be returned to 
Keshen. rey in, Mehemet Ali. Persons generally well informed affirm that the affair was on the 

The Canton Free Press of January 23d gives some indication of the opinion point of being definitely adjusted in a satisfactory manner, and that the Divan 
—. the British in China as to the cession of Hong-Kong— i had adopted a decision which, to avoid all further difficulties, had been refer- 

“We consider that, for an independent British settlement, no situation can red to the approbation of the London Conference. 
possibly be more favourably chosen than that of Hong-Kong. The island it- Advices from Constantinople of the 29th ultimo, state that Redschid Pacha 
self is of little extent—we are told about fifteen miles in circumference; but it has been dismissed from his post as minister of foreign affairs, and replaced by 
forms with the neighbouring lands one of the finest ports existing, where any Rifaat Bey, formerly ambassador from the Porte at the court of Vienna, who 
number of ships and of any size may safely anchor in the worst of weathers; hasbeen also made a pacha. The minister of commerce, Fethi Achmet Pacha, 
and the settlement of Hong-Kong would, we doubt not, in a very short time be- has been replaced by the Captain Pacha,at present Said Pacha,who is brother-in- 
come a place of very considerable trade, were its possession by the British not Jaw to the Sultan; and Tahir Pacha has been appointed Captain Pacha in his 
clogged with the condition that the same duties as at Whampoa are to be paid  gtead. 
there ; which, in our estimation, destroys at once all the benefit that might be 
expected to trade there, and will in fact reduce the British settlement of Hong- 
Kong to nothing more than a military station, and make it possibly the resort of 
the families of foreign merchants transacting business at Canton; although 
even this is doubtful, as they may continue to prefer Macao. The same charges 
and duties being paid at Hong Kong as at Whampoa, it follows as a matter of 
necessity, that the trade will remain where for centuries it has been established, 
and not seek a new location, where it is under the same disadvantages, without 
its being afforded the same facilities it now finds in a populous commercial city, 
long the centre of the commerce of the Empire, and under the same charge in- 
finitely better situated than a port on an out-of-the-way island can ever be. Had 
Hong-Kong come unconditionally into the possession of the English, we should 
have thought it a valuable possession, acquired at whatever price : now, accord- 
ing to the reading we give to the Plenipotentiary’s circular, its value is little or 
none.” 

The Canton Register publishes the following order from Keshen to the Keun- 
mingfoo of Macao, asa rider to Captain Elliot’s cireular— 

“ Keshen, a great Minister of State, and Imperial High Commissioner, of the 
second order of hereditary nobility, and acting Governor of the two Kwang Pro- 
vinces, writes this despatch for the full information of the Tungche or Keun- 
mingfoo of Macao. 

“The English barbarians are now obedient to orders, and by an official docu- 
ment have restored Tinghae and Shakee; invoking me with the most earnest 
importunity that I should for them report, and beg for (the Imperial) favour. 

** At present all affairs are perfectly well settled. The former order, for stop- 
ping their trade and cutting off the supplies of provisions, it is unnecessary to 


The Pasha was awaiting the decision of the Porte upon his objections to the 
proposed conditions annexed to the hereditary Pashalic of Egypt, without how- 





The party debates of the chambers continue in France as before, but nothing 
of moment has been done. The works of the fortifications of Paris are active- 
ly carried on under the immediate inspection of Louis Philippe. The expense 
of the mere preparation for war, coupled with judicious moderation on the 
part of the present government, appears to have been making a very consider- 
able change in the feeling of the French lately. The fit of military ardour is 
subsiding. It appears from a speech of M. Thiers, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
on Tuesday last, that he had resolved upon declaring Mehemet Ali king of 
Egypt, provided he was prepared to recognise in the person of Louis Philippe 
the virtual sovereign of Syria. 

In Spain the preparation for the regency debates still continue. Onthe 7th 
instant the senate voted thanks to the army for the services it had rendered 
Spain The report of the committee pronouncing the legality of Queen Chris- 
tina’s abdication was also adopted. 

Accounts from Teheran of the 14th of February,received by way of Trebisond, 
bring the important intelligence, ‘‘ That the differences that existed between 
Persia and England are entirely settled, the Shah of Persia having declared 
himself ready to restore the fortress of Gurian, which was taken by his troops 
in the last war.’’ In consequence of this, the British ambassador was imme- 
diately to return to Teheran. 


The Oriental, which brought the last Indian mail, arrived at Liverpool on 
Wednesday, having on board the hero of St. Jean d’Acre, commodore Napier. 
The merchants and other inhabitants of the town immediately met, and deter- 
mined to give the veteran a hearty welcome, in the shape of a public dinner; 
and a most splendid entertainment took place last night, at the Amphitheatre. 
The tickets of admission to the dinner were limited to 650. The boxes were 
filled with ladies. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed. The commodore landed 
in the morning, the quarantine having been removed, under a salute of guns : 
the bells were rung, and the ships in port decorated with the flags of all na- 
tions. He was escorted to the Town-hall, where he briefly addressed an im- 
mense multitude from the balcony. At one o’clock he received an address 
from the mayor and corporation at the Adelphi Hotel, and again spoke to the 
people. 

We have reason to believe that the British government have decided on 
bringing forward, this session or next, a vast and comprehensive measure, hav- 
ing for its object the complete revision of the customs tariff. The present pro- 

| hibitory duties will be replaced by moderate ones, and instead of the tariff 

‘“‘Cuartes Exot.” consisting of 1150 articles, it will be reduced to about 50; the remainder being 
The accounts from Chusan represent the health of the troops as improving. | admitted at a merely nominal duty. This measure will, in all probability, be 
accompanied with a property tax of five per cent., which, we hear, is intended 


he may obey accordingly, without opposition. A special despatch.” 

Captain Elliot seemed still in hopes of beirig able to fulfil his original en- 
gagements with regard to the opium-compensation: He had issued the follow- 
ing circular ‘ to her Majesty's subjects” — 

“Macao, 20th January 1841. 

“ Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary considers it incumbent upon himself to lose 

no time in assuring the commercial community, that he will use his best efforts 


“And, mindful of the interests of parties in India, he will not fail respect- 


these purposes as far as may seem just to his Lordship. 


The latest dates from China are, from Chusan to the 24th December, from in the spring. | to be temporarily laid on to supply any deficiency that may st fret arise by the 


Macao to the 27th of January. 
from the Bombay Gazette— 


“In consequence of the insincerity and tardiness displayed by the Imperial 


We copy the summary of the Ciinese news 


the same time, her Majesty’s ships Calliope, Larne, and Hyacinth, opened a can- | gracing the natives of the Second Light Cavalry, which recently deserted its 
nonade on the lower battery of the fort, while the steamers Nemesis and Queen | European officers while leading them against Dost Mahomed’s cavalry. 


threw shells into the upper tower which commanded it. The latter was soon 


taken possession of by the British troops; who poured down a heavy fire of | Sumed the command of the army of the former Presidency.” 


muaketry on all the lower works, and quickly drove the Chinese from their guns. 


In two hours the fort was in possession of the English, with the loss of only 3 | Farrington and a strong body of rebels under Auktur Khan, in the district 


killed and 23 wounded: that of the Chinese is estimated at from 500 to 700. 
Many were.killed in the attempt to escape, by jumping down from their embra- 
sures, a depth of 20 feet, to the rocks below. ‘The ships and crews escaped un- 
hurt, although the fort mounted thirty-five guns. 

oe At the same time the fort of Tykowtow was attacked by another s juadron, 
operating about three miles to the southward, under the command of Captain 
Scott, of the Samarang, supported by the Druid, Modeste, and Columbine 
A heavy fire was opened on the fort, and promptly returned; but the Chinese 

uns were speedily disabled, and a party of seamen landed to seize the fort 

he Chinese made a spirited resistance, but were soon overpowered, and the 


fort captured. The First Lieutenant of the Samarang was wounded in the as 
sault. 


| . 
| following summary— 
| 
Commissioner, preparations were made on the morning of the 7th Janwary for nee, after an attack on the citadel of Lahore, which lasted three days; but the 
attacking the outposts of the Bogue forts. About 700 Sepoys, 200 European | authority of this new Rajah is far from being generally recognized. General 
soldiers. and 400 seamen and marines, were embarked under the command of | Court had been obliged to make his escape from Lahore to Ferozepore, in con- 
Major Pratt, of her Majesty’s Twenty-sixth Regiment, in the steamers Enter- | sequence of a mutiny among his troops. 

prise, and Madagascar, and landed in the vicinity of the fort of Chuenpee. At | 


| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 
} 


| nounce to them, that in consequence of the proofs which Mehemet Ali Pacha 


} ‘ . 
| February, 1841, together with the note addressed the same day by his Excel- 


modification of the tariff. 

From the United Service Gazette, April 10th.—The following is the propos- 
ed arrangement for the conveyance of the detachments destined for Canada, 
| Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The strength of these respective draughts 
was exclusively announced in our Gazette of the 20th and 27th ultimo. Since 
then, some trifling alterations have been made in the number of officers and 
troops to be embarked. These changes are introduced into the accompanying 
list, the authenticity of which may be relied on, and which will undergo no 
further revision 

In the Liverpool, 556 tons—l1st Dragoon Guards, 4 officers and 68 men ; 7th 
Hussars, 2 officers and 40 men; 71st Light Infantry, 2 officers and 82 men; 
93d Highland Regiment, 2 officers and 52 men. 

Inthe St. Ann’s, 421 tons—Grenadier Guards, 2d battalion, 2 officers and 54 
men; Coldstream ditto, 2 officers and 76 men; 85th Foot, 3 officers and 23 
men. 

In the Albion, 480 tons—14th Foot, 8 officers and 154 men; 23d Foot, 3 
officer and 52 men; 56th Foot, 1 officer; 68th Foot, 2 officers and 36 men. 

In the Orbit, 679 tons—43d Foot, 4 officers and 6 men; 68th Foot, 2 officers 
and 128 men; 70th Foot, 4 officers and 123 men; 89th Foot, 5 officers and 
103 men. 

In the Enterprise, 413 toas—S8th Foot, 3 officers and 82 men; 36th Foot, 1 
officer and 61 men; 37th Foot, 2 officers and 61 men. 

In the England, 425 tons—64th Foot, 4 officers and 103 men; 69th Foot, 3 
officers and 82 men. 

Freight not yet engaged—67th Foot,11 officers and ene man, with eight lads ; 
74th Foot, 8 officers and 174 men; 83d Foot, 3 officers and 21 men. 


Intelligence from Bombay is to the 1st March. There is little to add to the 


‘The Punjabis in a very unsettled state. Sheer Sing had deposed the Ra- 


“The Governor-General of Bengal has issued an order breaking up and dis- 


‘* Major-General Sir Robert Dick has arrived at Madras from Bengal, and as- 

The papers contain an account of an action between troops under Captain 
of Zamin Dawur, in Afghanistan. The rebels were routed with considerable 
loss. 
NOTE ADDRESSED BY THE CONFERENCE OF LONDON TO HIS 

EXCELLENCY CHEKIB EFFENDI. 

The undersigned have had the honour of receiving the note dated the 11th of 

this month, by which his Excellency Chekib Effendi has had the kindness to an- 


had given of his submission, his Highness had graciously performed his promise 
by restoring hin under certain conditions to the post of Governor of Egypt with 
hereditary descent. The Ambassador from the Ottoman Government commu 
nieated, at the same time, the firmans published to this effect on the 13th of 





‘The steam-vessels then attacked the fleet of junks lying in Anson's Bay ; | lency Redschid Pacha to the representatives of the four Courts at Constantino It has bee ifidecided by the General Commanding in Chief, with the concur- 
but, owing to the shallowness of the water, only the Nemesis could approach | ple, by which the Sublime Porte announced that the Egyptian question was ter- \rence of her Majesty's Government, that Major-General Sir George Arthur, 
them, towing twelve armed boats from her Majesty's ships. Her first rocket set | minated. rn whose recall from Toronto had been decided on in consequence of the recent 
fire to the powder-magazine of one junk, eighteen others were blown up by their} The undersigned consider it their duty to e xpress to the Ottoman Ambassador, | union of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, shall be continued upon 
own crews, andthe rest escaped into the inner waters. Next morning her Ma-| in the name of their Courts, the satisfaction this event has caused them, which, | the staff of British North America until further orders.—United Service Ga- 
Jesty’s ship Blenheim began to throw shells into the batteries at Wangtong, and ! at the same time that it brought the Eastern crisis to a definite solution, fully | zette. 





~ 
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New Steamers—The Royal West India Steam Navigation Company have 
resolved to build six additional steamers. Three additional steamers are about 
to be contracted for by the Cunard Atlantic Steam Company. , 

Whitehall, April 6.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, Ranger of the Great Park at Windsor. 

April 7.—The Queen has been pleases to direct letters patent to be passed 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britian and Ireland, 
appointing Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, G.C.B., to be Master of Her 
Majesty’s Hospital at Greenwich, in the county ef Kent, in the room of 
Admiral the Hon. Charles Elphinstone Fleming, deceased. 

Wat-Office, April 9.—Ist or Gren Regt of Ft Gds: Capt G B Mathew, 
from h-p Unatt, to be Lt and Capt, v C H Nicholson, who exch ; Lt RH 
Glynn, to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v Mathew, who ret; C L B Maitland, 
gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v Glynn.—4th Regt of Ft: Ens GL Thom- 
son, from the 27th Ft, to be Lt, without pur, v Curtayne, prom in the 82d Ft.— 
18th Ft: Lt J P Mitford, tobe Capt, without pur, v Moore, who ret upon f p.— 
34th Foot: Assistant-Surgeon J E Currey, from the Staff to be Assistant- 
Surgeon v Gordon, dec.—56th Ft: Captain H W Paget, from half-pay Unatt, 
to be Capt, v A D Cuddy, who exch, receiving the difference; Assist-Surg M 
Ryan, M.D., from the Staff, to be Surg, v M Neill, who retires upon h-p.—59th 
Ft: Lt J Mockler, to be Capt, without pur, v Manners, who retires upon f-p: 
Ens J H Clay, to be Lt, v Mockler.—62d Ft: Assist-Surg Sandford M Vittie 
Lloyd, from the Staff, to be Asst-Surg, v M’Caskill, dee —92d Ft.—H De Quin- 
cey, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Paterson, who ret. 

Hospital Stafl_—To be Assist-Surgs to the Forces: J Ratledge, M.D, vice 
Ryan, promoted in the 56th Ft; W K Swettenham, M.D., v Currey, app to 
the 34th Ft; W Arden, gent, v Lloyd, app to the 62d Ft. 

Office of Ordnance, April 10.—RI Regt of Art: Brevet Maj W Dunn, to be 
Lt-Col, v Bridge, ret on full-pay ; See Capt J Bloomfield, to be Capt, v Dunn ; 
First Lt J W Mitchell, tobe Sec Capt, v Bloomfield ; Sec Lt F W Haultain, to 
First Lt, v Mitchell; Sec Capt E Trevor, to be Capt, v Colebrooke, retired on 
f-p; First Lt GJ Beresford, to be Sec Capt v Trevor; Sec Lt H L G Cooper, 
to be First Lt, v Beresford; Sec Capt R R Drew, to be Capt, vSchalch, ret on 
full-pay ; First Lt R F Crawford, to be Sec Capt, v Drew; Sec Lt T W Lau- 
rence, to be First Lt, v Crawford ; Sec Capt H Palliser,to be Capt. v G Palmer, 











ret on full-pay ; First Lt J St George, to be Sec Capt, v Palliser ; Sec Lt C} 


Wilson, to be First Lt, v St. George ; Sec Capt Archibald Macbean, to be Capt, 
v Howell, ret on f-p; First Lt W R Nedham, to be Sec Capt, v Macbean ; Sec 
Lt F J Travers, tobe First Lieut, v Nedham. 

Corps of Royal Engineers : Sec Capt C Mackenzie, to be Capt, v Sinyth, 
ret on f-p; First Lieut T H Rimington, to be Sec Capt, v Mackenzie ; Sec Lt 
G Bent, to be First Lieut, v Rimington; First Lieut W E D Broughton, to be 
See Capt, v Lancey, ret onthe f-p; Sec Lieut E Y W Henderson, to be First 
Lieut, v Broughton 

War-Office, April 16.—First Regt of Drag Gds: T D Chester, gent, to be 
Cornet by p, v Lord Inverury, app to the 17th Light Drags.—3J Regt of Light 
Drags: R Casement, gent, to be Cor, by p, v Orme, app to the 16th Light 
Drags.—16th Regt of Light Drags: Lieut C W Reynolds, to be Capt, by p, v 
Robinson, who ret; Cor T F Powell, to be Lieut, by p, v Reynolds ; Cor W 
K Orme, from 3d Light Drags, to be Cor, v Powell.—17th Regt of Light Drags: 
Lieut J B Broadley, to be Capt, by p, v Barrow, who ret ; Cor H R Boucherett, 
to be Lieut, by p, v Broadley ; Cor W A Lord Inverury, from the First Dra 
Gds, to be Cor, v Boucherett.—I1st or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds: Lieut J ‘ 
West, to be Lieut and Capt, by p, v Joddrell, who ret —Ist Regt of Ft: Lieut 
F J Ranie, from h-p 95th Ft, to be Lieut, v Richardson, prom ; Ens W H Cour- 
tenay, to be Lieut, by p, v Ranie, who ret; J J Lloyd, gent, to be Ens, by p, v 
Courtenay.—7th : Assist-Surg A Collings, M D, from the Staff, to bg Assist- 
Surg, v O'Brien, dee. —27th: Ens and Adj B Midgley, to have the rank of Lt; 
C J Hamilton, gent, to be Ens, without p, v Thomson, prom in the 4th Fr — 
33d: Lieut A Macdonald, from h-p 90th Ft, to be Lieut, v Nixon, app Pay- 
master of the 8lst Ft; Ensign N P Giveen, to be Lieutenant, by purchase 
v, Macdonald, who rets; G Swaby, gent, to be Ens, by purchase v Giveen 
39th Foot :—Lt G Eyre, from th e 63d Foot, to be Capt, without pur, v Slee- 
man, dec.—44th Foot: Major P F Thorne, from h-p Unatt, to be Major, v J 
Crawford, who exch, receiving the difference ; Capt W B Scot, to be Major, 
by pur, v Thorne, whorets; Lt A H Ferryman to be Capt, by pur, v Scott ; 
Ens J Harvey, from the 65th Foot, to be Lt, by pur, v Ferryman.—59th Foot : 
WA M Prior, gent, to be Ens, without par, vice Clay prom.—62d Foot: Lt- 
Col N Wilson, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, repaying the difference, v Hillier, 
dec ; Major the Hon. G F Upton, to be Lt-Col by pur, vice Wilson, who rets ; 
Capt W T Shortt, to be Maj, without pur, v Upton; Lt G E Olpherts, to be 
Capt, by pur, v Shortt; Ens G E Hillier, to be Lt, by pur, v Olpherts ; T Ped- 
der, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hillier —63d Foot: Ens W J Hutchins, to be 
Lt, without pur, v Eyre, prom in the 39th Foot; Ens W F Carter, to be Lt, 
without pur, v Hutchins, whose prom on the 2d of April, 1841, has been canc ; 
T B Masterton, gent, to be Eas, v Carter —65th Foot: H Scott, gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Harvey, prom in the 44th Foot. 76th Foot: Ens H H Lacy, to 
be Lt,,by pur, v Ambrose, who rets; C Mackechnie, gent, to be Ens, by pur, 
v Lacy.—98th Foot: Ens F Grantham, tobe Lt, by pur, v Nixon, who rets ; 
L Shadwell, gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Grantham. Hospital Staff: J Grogan, 
M.B., to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v Collings, app to the 7th Foot.—Brevet : 
Lt-Col N Wilson, of the 62d Foot, to be Col in the Army; Maj P F Thorne, 
of the 44th Foot, to be Lt-Col in the Army.—Memorandum: The Christian 
names of Ensign Farrer, of the 56th Foot, are James Steadman Hawker. 


Died, on the 2d of April last, at the Island of St. Croix, whither he went for the be- 
nefit of his health, Nathaniel W. Strong, late of this city, in the 63d year of his age. 
His remains were brought home for interment. 





«xchange at New York on Loadon,at 60 days, 73-4 per cent prem. 
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_NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1841. 





The steam ship Britannia, with the mails, reached Boston on Thursday, 
having left Liverpool onthe 20th ult., and yesterday morning we received our 
files of London papers brought by her. We lament to say that the President 
steamer had not arrived, nor indeed had any intelligence been received of her. 
Conjectures on the fate which may have befallen her, seem entirely to absorb 
the attention and thoughts of the people in England. The Duchess of Rich- 
mond is said to be in a state of the utmost mental distress—her son, Lord Lenox, 
being on board. Her Majesty participating in the general feeling, had on quit- 
ting Buckingham Palace for Windsor, left orders that an express should be sent 
her in case of tidings of the missing vessel reaching London. ‘The newspapers 
are full of speculations concerning the steamer, and most of them found their 
hopes of her safety, on the supposition that she had made for Bermuda or the 
West Indies. Unhappily the late accounts which have been received here from 
thence do not permit us to indulge in this anticipation. Capt. Fayrer, and those 
who have a knowledge of the vessel’s qualities, contend that she is still safe, and 
we fondly hope that the event may prove them correct. 

It will be seen that our forces had at last commenced hostilities against the 
Bogue forts in the Canton river, and gallantly carried two of them. The 
Chinese negociator was at once brought to~terms, and concluded the treaty 
which will be found in another column. It must be admitted that our coun- 
trymen in that quarter of the globe, express great dissatisfaction at the terms 
of this treaty, which is perhaps not unnatural as they looked for the most ab- 
ject submission from the Chinese. The officers of Government must, however, 
be restrained by the orders that have been given them, and prudential consider- 


ations may have dictated these, which are entirely ur.known to the common ob- 
server. 


=e 


Although a eollective note addressed by the London Conference to the Turk- 
ish Minister would lead to the belief that the Eastern Question was no longer 
attended with any difficulties, yet it seems that subsequently considerable 
doubts existed as to whether Mehemet Ali would strictly confine his power 
within the limits prescribed by the firman of the Sultan. Still it does not seem 
probable any thing serious will arise out of the present state of affairs. 





CANADA. 

The Canadian elections having terminated we proceed to make a few remarks 
in conclusion. 

On a recent occasion we expressed an opinion that the Conservatives had 
not been wisely or generously treated by the government—that the plan of en- 
deavouring to defeat their elections in places where they had usually the clear 
majority and the will of the people with them, as in Toronto and Hamilton for in- 
stance,——it was not fair for Lord Sydenham's adherents to attempt to dislodge 
them, especially as they had in such numbers given in their adhesion to his 
lordship and his policy, and promised both “a fair trial.” We have seen no 
Teason to alter this opinioy; but on the contrary, those papers in his lordship’s 
interest which have striven to correct us on this point have only tended to cor- 
firm our previous impressicns. 














She Alvion. 


Shortly after the signal success of Lord Sydenham at Toronto last winter, in 
carrying the measure of the Union through the Legislature of the Upper Pro- 
vince, sundry appeals were made by his lordship and his friends to the Conser- 
vatives, to the effect that his policy might be fairly tried. It was moreover 
notified that he would endeavour to produce an oblivion of old party feuds, 
and unite the great mass of the loyalists, whether whigs or tories, in one bond 
of attachment to the mother country. A “fusion of parties” was the term 
used, and all were invoked to lend assistance to such a desirable object, and thus 
enable the Governor-General to carry into effect those important improvements 
he had in contemplation for the benefit of the country at large. 

We hesitated not to fall in with these views, and forthwith urged our Conser- 
vative friends to do the same, and to give the Governor's system the trial he so 
reasonably asked for. By such means we hoped to see one great party formed, 
namely, a British party,—or a Canadian Conservative party as we termed it,— 
whose real and avowed object would be, a permanency of British connexion. 
With such a party—and such a one might have been formed—Lord Sydenham 
could have bidden defiance to every one ; but his lordship has chosen to throw 
the pearl away. 

It may be said that the opposition to the Conservatives was not the work of 
Lord Sydenham, but of individual candidates who had a right to try their luck 
where they pleased. Perhaps it was so in some cases, but it cannot be forgotten 
that his lordship sent one of bis secretaries to Hamilton to oppose Sir Allan 
M‘Nab ; and it was notorious that all the Sydenham presses, and all his lord- 
ship’s adherents, were found at the polls in deadly hostility to every Conserva 
tive who made his appearance. At the election at Toronto, indeed, it is said the 
majority consisted of government officers alone, or nearly so. 

In regard to the tone of the different papers, we have been struck with the in- 
explicable rancor of all those which rank themselves as the Governor's real 
supporters, before, during, and since the elections—a “fusion of parties” appears 
to have been the last of their objects; they have succeeded in producing a 
confusion of them. In the unfortunate occurrence at Toronto, nothing could 
exceed the virulence of the Sydenham journals, while the Patriot, Commercial 
Herald, and others on the Conservative side, exhibited a most laudable mode- 
ration and forbearance. The riots which were brought on by the folly 
of chairing the successful candidates amidst a highly excited population, was 





charged upon the Orange party, and the whole affair was called an “ Orange 
riot ;” yet upon examining the accounts, there was no evidence of Orangeism 
at all. The friends of the tory candidates did not wear the emblems of the 
Orange-party, but rallied under the old British color of navy blue, while their 
opponents fought under the party colors of green ; nay, at the hustings, the Ca- 
tholics we are told brought with them a large picture, or transparency of St. | 
Patrick. By such means were the Protestants and Catholics, whom the late ex- 
cellent Bishop Macdonnell had taken such unwearied pains to unite, again set 
in hostile array, and this too, we may almost say, under the patronage of Lord | 
Sydenham’s government. The disruption of the two classes of Irishmen we 
sincerely lament, for they are inthe main loyal and true to the crown of Great 
Britain, and in Mackenzie’s rebellion, to their honour be it said, none turned 
out more promptly, came forward more disinterestedly and fought more bravely, 
than the gallant sons of Erin of either creed. Words are insufficient to express 
the detestation we feel for those, who, for the furtberance of their own motives, 
would at such a distance from home, basely set Irishmen against Irishmen, when 
their union and harmony is of such moment to themselves, to their sovereign, 
and their country. 


But it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that a settled design exists 





for breaking up and annihilating the Conservatives as a party, not on the part 
of Lord Sydenham* himself perhaps, but of those who appearas his chief sup- 
porters. No sooner was the election at Hamilton decided, than the Kingston 
Herald assured its readers that Sir Allan M‘Nab should not be elected Speaker, 
however competent he might have shown himself in that capacity before. 
The St. Catharine’s Journal spoke recently to this effect—‘* There are two 





parties in Canada which must be destroyed, namely, the Oramge party of Upper 
Canada, and the self styled’”—this was the phrase—‘ British party of Lower 
Canada.” Now certain persons in Upper Canada apply the term ‘‘ Orangemen,” 
because they think it opprobrious, to all those who have for years past distin- 
guished themselves for their loyalty and attachment to the British crown— 
men who staked their lives for England in the hour of need, who crushed the 
traitor Mackenzie, and drove his rebellious crew from the British soil. This is 
one party which the St. Catherine's Journal says ‘‘ must be destroyed.” The 
self styled British party of Lower Canada, saith this same Journal, must be de- 
stroyed also. Now of whom does this party consist? Shall we enumerate 
nine-tenths of the wealthy, the honorable, and eminent merchants of Montreal 
and Quebec? Shall we name the long list of the Constitutional Association, 
who, although unaided by the then government at home, bore up against the 
sedition of the Papineau Parliaments, and stood firm!y for the British supre- 
macy amidst the ocean of treason that surrounded them! Shall we name the 
gallant men who, during two rebellions, flew to arms, encountered all the 
dangers thereof, fought at St. Charles, St. Eustache, and Odelltown, and 
twice saved the province! These compose the “self styled” British party of 
Lower Canada, which the journal we have quoted assures us, ‘“ must be destroy- 
ed!” Truly this is war to the knife. 

Amidst all this provocation the Conservative party will certainly re-form itself— 
opposition forces it on, for the Conservatives have little to expect from the oppo- 
nents who so openly threaten them with destruction. But we conjure them in 
doing so, not ‘o be actuated by any factious motives,—not to oppose Lord Sy- 
denham’s government fer the sake of opposition, but to do as they have promised 
—viz., give the Union a fair trial. Lord Sydenham has erred grievously in 
our opinion in not securing the support of the great bulk of the Conservacives, 
when it might have been se easily accomplished, for they came to him with their 
hearts in their hands. But he may nevertheless do much for Canada. A man 
of his energy, business habits, and general sagacity, animated with a determi- 


nation to adopt improvements and foster the public weal may, and will, we doubt | 


not, effect much good for the country. His letter to Lord John Russell on the 
subject of emigration is every way worthy of commendation, and may in truth 
be called an able state paper. It aboundsin munificent objects for Canada, and 
if carried into effect, as we trust it will be, it will give a new and sudden im- 
pulse to the industry of the colony, and the throb will be felt from one extremity 
of the country to the other. 

Trusting that we have not too deeply shaded the dark side of the picture, 


and hoping, as we always do, for the prosperity of Canada, we leave the 
subject for the present. 





* We may however here refer to the letter of our correspondent at Simcoe ; 
and also toa passage ia Mr. Lafontaine’s letter to the electors of Terrebonne, 
in which Mr. L. asserts that Lord Sydenham promised him that he would ap- 
point none but reformers to office, and concluded with this declaration. ‘I 
will crush the Tories of the Lower Province as I have done those of the 
Upper.” an 
ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Attention having of late been called to the rumoured wonders of Central 
America, and supposition having been raised that, through the numerous and 
astonishing monumental treasures that lic widely scattered about that region, 
the correct traces might be found of the manner in which this vast continent was 
originally peopled, two gentlemen undertook the difficult task of exploring that 
part of Central America (or Guatimala as it was formerly called) in which those 
monuments were most abundant, and to give their observation and experience to 
aid in the solution of that interesting and very important problem. 

There are few perhaps to be found better fitted for so difficult a mission as 
this, than Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood, the gentlemen to whom we have here 
alluded. The labors and enquiries of the former are before the world in that 
aoreeable and every way well written work called ‘ Incidents of Travel,” in 
which Mr. Stevens has well exhibited his aptitude in exploring all that is cu- 
rions, in relating everything that is new or unusual, and placing before his 


sent to their view. Mr. Catherwood also, to the of the philosopher 
and the scholar, brings the eye of the artist, the profoand reflection of the anti- 
quarian, the just comparisons of the practised critic in these things, and much 
of the practical knowledge of the civil engineer. Of these qualities he has 
given abundant proof in his lectures on Palestine and Egypt in general, and on 
Jerusalem and its environs in particular. 

With such an union of qualifications, it is happy for the cause of science and 
research that these gentlemen though of different and distant nations should be 
residing in the same city,—this of New York—when the absorbing problem of 
Central American Antiquities was mooted ; because in addition to the qualifica- 
tions above described, they were both deeply inspired with the spirit of enter- 
prise, and there needed not many preliminaries in bringing the parties to a de- 
termination to prosecute their enquiries in “that land of promise” to the ex. 
ploring traveller. The results of their travels will be shortly published, from 
the per. of Mr. Stevens ably and extensively illustrated by plates from draw- 
ings made on the spot by Mr. Catherwood ; but public curiosity being greatly 
on the stretch here, the enterprising travellers have been induced to give a 
summary view of their labors in a short course of lectures ; being an intro- 
ductory one on the subject generally, by Mr. Stevens, and two lectures on the 
details, as exhibited by the drawings, by Mr. Catherwood. On these we propose 
to bestow a few words of remark. 

The travellers proceeded from hence to the bay of Honduras, and, upon 
landing, their first halting place in the way of their task was Copan, the ruitis in 
the vicinity of which were both extensive and magnificent. Mr. Catherwood on 
Wednesday evening exhibited a drawing of a temple at Copan which seems to 
have been upon an extensive scale, one front of it being in length about 230 
feet, and its side face about 180 feet. The interior of the temple is laid out with 
all the skill and regard to convenience, of the most practised architect, and the 
exterior presenting an elaboration of ornament as well as a refinement in sculp- 
ture, which altogether astonished the travellers, as in fact so did the drawing 
astonish those befure whom it was placed at the lecture. There were many 
single columns most elaborately wrought, the work was deeply cut, and all in 
masterly style Mr. Catherwood, in pointing out these remarkable specimens» 
of course stated somewhat concerning the most probable conjectures ; of which, 
anon. 

From Copan the travellers proceeded to Kuirigui, where they foand many 
monuments, chiefly of the same character as those at Copan, only the latter 
were much longer than those which were first visited. From thence they proceeded 
to Santa Cruz del Cuiche, to Guequetenango, to Ocosingo, to Palenque, and to 
Uxmal. The whole forminga circuit of nearly three thousand miles in perimeter, 
and the greater part of which was thickly studded with extensive ruins, all of 
which were perfectly analogous to each other, although the variations in ex- 
tent, ornament, &c., were numerous. They were all evidently the labors of a 
people of a common origin, of apparently the same political, religious, and so- 
cial principles, of the same habits and association of ideas, and certainly far ad- 
vanced in civilization and refinement. Innumerable square columns or obelisks 
of stone were found in the course of their investigations, all of which were 
carved on every side with either hieruglyphics, or with figures of animals or 
human beings ; the former in all probability containing legends which, if they 
could be decyphered would go far to explain the history of the people who had 
thus executed them ; and the latter excuted with such regard to the due pro- 
portions of figure as actually to astonish the travellers, who had not the most 
remote expectation to find any branch of the fine arts in so forward a state. 
What added to their astonishment was the fact that all these monuments were 
found in the deepest recesses of forests of gigantic and closely planted trees; 
a proof of their antiquity altogether irrefragible, as it must have required cen- 
turies to bring such trees to their maturity and enormous growth, and it must 
have been after those cities were ruined and gone to desolation that the forest 
was permitted to take root in their precincts at all. These considerations, un- 


aided by any other, must carry the mind back to a period of the world altogether 
startling to think of. 

An erroneous notion has got abroad, that these antiquities in the colossal mag- 
nitude of their parts, throw those of Thebes, Luxor, and other Egyptian monu- 
ments into the shade, and that the latter may now “hide their diminished 
heads ;” it is believed also that in architectural elegance as well as in extent 
these American remains far exceed those of Balbec, Palmyra, or even ancient 
Babylon itself. These surmises receive no countenance from the accounts 
given by Messrs. Stevens and Catherwood. The extent of the American mo- 
numents has rather regard to them as one mass promiscuously and almost every 
where spread within a circumference of three thousand miles, than to the ex- 
tent or magnitude of any one specimen or set of ruins; and nothing but éither 
acomplete misunderstanding of the true details, or an intense love of the mar- 
vellous can have brought about those false comparisons. 

But the most important point to be ascertained is that of referring these mo- 
numents truly to any of those in the old world Ata first glance at some of 
the more colossal figures, their costumes and their grouping, there was for the 
moment a similarity to those of ancient Egypt, but the practised eyes of our 
travellers soon corrected the momentary error of their thoughts. There was 
not one of those monstrous heads which so essentially belong to Egyptian my- 
thology, religious rites, and oceult writings ; the proportions of the figures were in 
every respect better in those before them, and no where did they find that in- 
herent regard for great magnitude or peculiar position in the statuary and 
sculpture. The hieroglyphics too, though liberally scattered and everywhere 
homogeneous, were altogether different from those upon the Egyptian monu- 
ments. From the intricacy of their designs and from many grotesque subjects 
of their sculpture, these monuments might be referred toa more oriental source 
than that of Egypt; and the similarity seems to increase, the farther they are 
referred to the eastward. China and Japan present many of the images and 
groups which are found on these American monuments; and, although with 
much that is grotesque in the latter, there is much also that is beautiful and sym- 
metrically correct, while in China and Japan, particularly the latter, the mon- 
strous prevails in an exorbitant degree, there is really much that is common to 
the East of Asia and to the west of America. 

With data like these before us then. can there be much difficulty in fortifying 
that most received hypothesis, that America was first peopled from the Eastern 
part of Asia, the passage being made across Behring’s straits? This is not a 
matter at present to be insisted on, although the belief receives considerable 








aid from the circumstances here brought to light. What another Champollion 
may effect for the world, by decyphering the yet hidden writings on these mo- 
| numents it is not for us to surmise, but we doubt not that they could settle the 


| question. In the meantime where is the difficulty in assuming the theory that 
| mankind, continually radiating from the primitive seats of first creation, and con- 
| tinually advancing beyond previous confines, should gradually arrive at the 
western shores of the Pacific, should people the islands there, should cross the 
narrow straits,—so narrow that at midway both shores may be seen from the 
same position,—should travel southward and give afhuman population to this con- 
tinent? It may be said that the Indian of North America exhibits no analogy 
with the Japanese ; but we think this to be a confirmation of the hypothesis just 
stated. We know, in the history of early Asia, that swarm follows swarm; 
now the migration of the first might in time induce a second ; the first arriving 
in the warm latitudes where our scene is placed might easily be supposed to 
degenerate, through the plenty and its consequent indolence. The second might 
exterminate the first, or still more likely drive them farther south beyond the 
Isthmus, destroy their monuments,—those monuments which are now the objects 
of wonder and enquiry,—and take possession of their land. ‘ But why not the 
second degenerate like the first?” it may be said. For the plain reason that 
none can continue unmolested in those primitive abodes like the primitive inhabi- 
tants ; successive swarms might come over, and all parties thus be compelled 
to keep on the alert. 

We understand the book is in a state of great forwardness, and will presently 
appear. It is a work that will command an immense circulation, and we shall 
avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to examine and notice it in the manner 
it shal] appear to deserve. In the meanwhile great thanks are due to the enter- 
prising gentlemen who have shed so much light on the subject. 





Mr. McLeod unexpectedly arrived in this city on Monday last from Lock- 


port, his case having been taken from the jurisdiction of the County Court there, 
and brought before the Supreme Court in this city. A hearing of it has been 
postponed until the 15th of this month. 

Weare happy to add, that Mr. McLeod receives the most considerate treat- 
ment from the sheriff, in whose custody he is 


We acknowledge with unfeigned satisfaction the receipt of aletter from Provi- 


dence, R.I., detailing the particulars of the establishment of a St. George's 
Society in that place. The arrival of the Britannia, and the news brought by 
her, prevent the insertion of that letter in our columns this week, but we shail 





readers, as in a glass, the subyects of his pen, as though the matters were pre- 


give it place in our next number. 
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AND MADRIGAL POETRY.—No. 3. 


2 SEE THE CHARIOT AT HAND. 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—W. HORSLEY.—POETRY BY B. JOHNSON. 
- (Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass.) 
'\ See the chariot at hand here of Love, 
Wherein my lady rideth ! 
‘Each that draws is a swan or a dove, 
wellthe car Love guideth. 
As she goes, all hearts do duty 
Unto her beauty : , 
And, enamour’d, do wish so they might 
But enjoy such a sight, 
That they still were to run by her side, 
Thro’ swords, thro’ seas, whither she would ride. 


Have you seen but a bright lilly grow, 
Before rude hands have pluck’d it ! 

Ha’ you mark'd but the fall o’ the snow, 
Before the soil has smutch’d it ? 

Ha’ you felt the wool of the beaver, 

. Or swan’s down ever? 
Or have smelt o’ the bud o’ the briar, 
Or the nard in the fire? 

| ; Or have tasted the bag of the bee ? 

Oso white! O so soft! O so sweet is she! 


- SWIFTLY FROM THE MOUNTAIN’S BROW. 
“e@LRE FOR FOUR VOICES.—s. WEBBE.—PRIZE 1788.—ProzTRY BY CUNNINGHAM. 
’ (Treble, Alto,*Tevior, and Bass.) 
a. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow, 
Shadows nuts’d by night, retire ! 
And the peeping sunbeams now 
Paint with gold the village spire. 


Sweet, O sweet! the warbling throng 
On the white emblossom’d spray ; 
Nature’s universal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 
HAIL! SMILING MORN! 
GLEE FOR FOUR VOICES.—R. STOFFORTH. 
(Alto, two Tenors, and Bass.) 
Hail! smiling morn! that tips the hills with gold, 
* Whose rosy fingers ope the gates of day ; 
Who the gay face of nature doth unfold, 
At whose bright presence, darkness flies away. 
———EE 


‘ Varieties. 


Colman, ‘himself no giant, was singularly fond of quipping persons of short sta- 

* tare. Liston, and pretty /ittle Mrs. Liston, were dining with him, and towards 

evening, when preparing to leave their host, Liston said,‘ Come, Mrs. L., let us 

be going.” ‘ Mrs. L. (‘ELL,’) indeed,” exclaimed Colman, “ Mrs. Inch, you 

mean.” 

Constancy is a most beautiful trait in the character of woman, and there is 

enly one thing in which she may be allowed to be as capricious as she chooses : 
it is, fashion in dress. 


“a 


“i da*e?. 


« 





EXULTEMUS. 
The Citizen King, late a martyr to grief, 
Who not e’cn on Thiers could rely for relief, 
At St. Cloud now in smiles all unclouded appears, 
Since a change of his ministry banished his Thiers ! (tears) 


“A Courtier in Distress.—From the memoirs of Lord Melcomb, we quote this 
hedicrous incident :—‘t King George III. made him a Lord, after which exaltation 
he exhibited himself at the Queen’s drawing-room at St. James’s Palace. He 
was most superbly attired; but, atthe same time, so ¢russed in his court suit 
that he appeared all prompt to burst; when, wheeling round to perform his new- 
ly-studied, best lordly bow, the waisthand of his tighés, which the tailor by order 
had rendered preternaturally scanty, in bending forward, the whole fabric sud- 
denly became ruptured, when, as the witness?s of his ‘confusion worse con- 
founded’ relate, he stood like the luckiess philosopher who was inflated by 
swallowing too copious a dose of laughing-gas, and retired with his chapeau bras 
as a screen before, and his hinder parts turned towards the throne. His Majesty, 
whose memory was ever retentive of a joke, the next time he saw my Lord 
Melcomb Regis, after the untoward accident, kindly advised the sufferer to bring 
his action for damages against his tailor.” 

In voting riches the cause of all evil, we kill a man by furious driving, and 
then put adeodand on the wheel ! 

Colman and Bannister were dining one day with Lord Erskine, the ex-Chan- 
cellor, who, in the course of conversation on rural affairs, boasted that he kep« 
on his pasture land nearly athousand sheep. ‘I perceive,” said Colman, “ your 


percehip.hee stillan eye to the wool-sack.” 
A 


Clincher of Armour.—Philip de Comines has recorded, that, at the battle 
of Fournové, under Charles the Eighth, a number of Italian knights, who were 
overthrown ana unable to rise on account of the weight of their armour, could 
not be killed until they were broken up, like huge lobsters, with woodcutters’ 
axes, by the servants and followers of the army. After the battle of Waterloo, 
it was proposed to make some change in the dress of the Life Guards: the King 
ordered one of the soldiers to be sent for, who had greatly distinguished himself 
and was said to have slain six or seven French cuirasaiers in single combat. He 
was asked a variety of questions, to each of which he assented ; until the King, 
perceiving that he was biassed by the presence of royalty and his own officers, 
said to him, ‘* Well, if you were going to have such another day's work as you 
had at Waterloo, how would you like to be dressed?” ‘* Please your Majesty,” 
he replied, “ in that case I had rather be in my shirt-sleeves.”— Wilkinson on 
Engines of War. 

We should manage our fortune like our constitution; enjoy it when good, 
have patience when bad, andnever apply violent remedies but in cases of ne- 
cessity. 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory, lately deceased, once kept a little book-stall at Cam- 
bridge—thus affording another pleasing instance of successful application meet- 
ing its reward. 

What frait first cursed another ’—An apple, which damned the first pair 


(pear.) 
BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “ BOZ.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

At noon next day, John Willet’s guest sat lingering over his breakfast in 
his own home, surrounded by a variety of comforts, which left the Maypole’s 
highest flight and utmost stretch of accommodation at an infinite distance be- 
hind, and suggested comparisons very much to the disadvantage and disfavour 
of that venerable tavern. 

In the broad old-fashioned window-seat—as capacious as modern sofas, and 
cushioned to serve the purpose of a luxurious settee—in the broad old-fashion- 
ed window-seat of a roomy chamber, Mr. Chester lounged, very much at his 
ease, over a well-furnished breakfast table. He had exchanged his riding-coat 
for a handsome morning-gown, his boots for slippers ; had been at great pains 
to atone for the having been obliged to make his toilet when he rose without 
the aid of dressing-case and tiring equipage ; and, having gradually forgotten 

- through these means the discomforts of an indifferent night and an early ride, 
was in a state of perfect complacency, indolence, and satisfaction. 

The situation in which he found himself, indeed, was particularly favourable 
to the growth of these feelings ; for, not to mention the lazy influence of a 
late and lonely breakfast, with the additional sedative of a newspaper, there 
was an air of repose about his place of residence peculiar to itself, and which 
hangs about it, even in these times, when it is more bustling and busy than it 
was in the days of yore. 

There are still, worse places than the Temple ona sultry day, for basking in 
the sun, or resting idly in the shade. There is yet a drowsiness in its courts, 
and a dreamy dulness in its trees and gardens; those who pace its lanes and 
squares may yet hear the echoes of their footsteps on the sounding stones, and 
read upon its gates, in passing fiom the tumult of the Strand or Fleet Street, 
“Who enters here leaves noise behind.” There is still the splash of falling 
water in fair Fountain Court, and there are yet nooks and corners where dun 
haunted students may look down from their dusty garrets, on a vagrant ray of 
sunlight patching the shade of the tall houses, and seldom troubled to reflect a 
passing stranger's form. There is yet, in the Temple, something of a clerkly 
monkish atmosphere, which public offices of law have not disturbed, and even 
legal firms have failed to scare away. Insummer time, its pumps suggest to 
thirsty idlers, springs cooler, and more sparkling, and deeper than other wells; 





and as they trace the spillings of full pitchers on the heated ground, they snuff 
the freshness, and, sighing, cast sad looks towards the Thames, and think of 
baths and boats, aud saunter on, despondent. 

It was a room in Paper buildings—a row of goodly tenements, shaded in 


front by ancient trees, and looking, at the back, upon Temple Gardens—that 








this, our idler lounged ; now taking up again the he had jlaid down a 
hundred times ; now triflin with the fragments of se sal; now pulling forth 
his golden toothpick, and glancing leisurely about the room, or out at window 
into the trim garden-walks, where a few early loiterers were already pacing to 
and fro. Here a pair of lovers met to quarrel and make up; there’a dark-eyed 
nursery-maid had better eyes for Templars than her charge ; on this hand an 
ancient spinster, with her lapdog in a string, regarded both enormities with 
scornful sidelong looks ; on that a weazen old gentleman, ogling the nursery- 
maid, looked with like scorn upon the spinster, and wondered she didn’t know 
she was no longer young. Apart from all these, on the river’s margin, two or 
three couple of business-talkers walked slowly up and down in earnest conversa- 
tion ; and one young man sat thoughtfully on a bench, alone. 


‘Ned is amazingly patient!” said Mr. Chester, glancing at this last-named 
person as he set down his teacup and plied the = toothpick, ‘‘ immensely 
atient’! He was sitting yonder when I began to dress, and has scarcely changed 
is posture since. A most eccentric dog !” 
As he spoke, the figure rose, and came towards him,with a rapid pace. 
“Really, as if he had heard me,” said the father, resuming his newspaper with 
ayawn. ‘ Dear Ned!” 
Presently the room-door opened, and the young man entered; to whom his 
father gently waved his hand, and smiled. 
“ Are you at leisure for a little conversation, sir?” said Edward. 
“Surely, Ned. I am always at leisure. You know my constitution.—Have 
you breakfasted?” 
“Three hours ago.” 
“« What a very early dog !” cried his father, contemplating him from behind 
the toothpick, with a languid smile. 


near the table, “that I slept but ill last night, and was gladto rise. The cause 
of my uneasiness cannot but be known to you, sir; and itis upon that, I wish 
to speak.” 

‘*My dear boy, returned his father, ‘‘ confide in me, I beg. But you know 
my constitution—don’t be prosy, Ned.” 

‘« T will be plain, and brief,” said Edward. 

“Don’t say you will, my good fellow,” returned his father, crossing hig legs, 
or you certainly will not. You are going to tell me——” 

‘Plainly this, then,” said the son, with an air of great concern, “that I 
know where you were last night—from being on the spot, indeed—and whom 
you saw, and what your purpose was.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried his father. ‘I amdelightedto hear it. Itsaves 
us the worry, and terrible wear and tear of a leng explanation, and is a great 
relief for both. Atthe very house! Why didn’t you come up? I should have 
been charmed to see you.” 

“IT knew that what I had to say would be better said after a night’s reflection, 
when both of us were cool,” returned the son. 

“’Fore Gad, Ned,” rejoined the father, ‘I was cool enough last night. That 
detestable Maypole! By some infernal contrivance of the builder, it holds the 
wind, and keeps it fresh. You remember the sharp east wind that blew so 
hard five weeks ago? I give you my honour it was rampant in that old house 
last night, though out of doors there was a dead calm. But you were 
saying——”’ 

‘*] was about to say, Heaven knows how seriously and earnestly, that you 
have made me wretched, air. Will you hear me gravely for a moment ?” 

‘* My dear Ned,” said his father, ‘I will hear you with the patience of an an- 
chorite. Oblige me with the milk.” 

‘“‘T saw Miss Haredale last night,” Edward resumed, when he had complied 
with this request ; ‘her uncle, in her presence, immediately after your inter- 
view, and, as of course I know, in consequence of it, forbade me the house, and, 
with circumstances of indignity which are of your creation I am sure, command- 
ed me to leave it on the instant.” 

“Fer his manner of doing so, I give you my honour, Ned, I am not account- 
able,” said his father. ‘* That you must excuse. He is a mere boor, a log, a 
brute, with no address in life—Positively a fly in the jug. The first I have 
seen this year.” 

Edward rose, and paced the room. His imperturbable parent sipped his tea 

“ Father,” said the young man, stopping at length before him, “ we must 
not trifle in this matter. We must not deceive each other, or ourselves. Let 
me pursue the manly open part I @ish to take, and do not repel me by this un- 
kind indifference.” 

** Whether I am indifferent or no,” returned the other, ‘I leave you, my dear 
boy, to judge. A ride of twenty-five or thirty miles, through miry roads—a 
Maypole dinner—a téte-a-téte with Haredale, which, vanity apart, was quite a 
Valentine and Orson business—a Maypole bed—a Maypole landlord, and a 


and devotion, and all that sort of thing, of a parent, you shall determine for 
yourself.” 

“I wish you to consider, sir,” said Edward, “in what a cruel situation I am 
placed. Loving Miss Haredale as I do “ 

“« My dear fellow,” interrupted his father with a compassionate smile, ‘ you 
do nothing of the kind. You don’t know anything about it. There’s no such 
thing, I assure you. Now, do take my word for it. You have good sense, 





Maypole retinue of idiots and centaurs ;—whether the voluntary endurance of | *7¢ desperate. : 
these things looks like indifference, dear Ned, or like the excessive anxiety, | Pocket-money alone devours our income. 


desire, Ned. J was a younger son’s younger son, and I married her. We each 

_ had our object and gained it. She stepped at once into the politest and best 

| circles, and { stepped into a fortune which I assure you was very necessary to 

_my comfort—quite indispensable. Now, my good fellow, that fortune is among 
the things that have been. It is gone, Ned, and has been old are 
yout I always forget.” 

| ..* Seven-and-twenty, sir.” 

‘* Are you indeed ” cried his father, raising his eyelids in a languishing sur- 
prise. ‘So much! Then I should say, Ned, that as nearly as I remember, ita 
skirts vanished from human knowledge, about eighteen or nineteen years ago. 

| It was about that time when I came to live in these chambers (once four grand- 
father’s, and bequeathed by that extremely respectable person to me), and com- 

| menced to live upon an,inconsiderable annuity and my past reputation.” 

| ,“ You are jesting with me, sir,” said Edward. 

| Not in the slightest degree, I assure you,” returned his father, with great 

\epmposure. ‘ These family topics are so extremely dry, that I am sorry to say 

| they don’t admit of any such relief. It is for that reason, and because they have 

| an appearance of business, that I dislike them so very much. Well! You know 
| the rest. A son, Ned, unless he is old enough to be a companion—that is to 
| say, unless he is some two or three and twenty—is not the kind of thing to have 

} about one. He is a restraint upon him, and they make each other mutually un- 

comfortable. Therefore, unt@ within the last four years or so-—I have a poor 

memory.for dates, and if I mistake, you will correct me in your own min¢d—you 
pursued your studies at a distance, and picked up a great variety of accomplish- 
ments. .Occasionally we passed a week or two together here, and disconcerted 
| each other as only such near relatious can. At last youcame home. I candidly 
| tell you, my dear boy, that if you had been awkward and overgrown, I should 


“The truth is,” said Edward, bringing a chair furward, and seating himself | have exported you to some distant part of the world.” 


‘“‘T wish with all my soul you had, sir,” said Edward 

‘No you don’t, Ned,” rejoined his father, coolly ; ‘‘ you are mistaken, I as- 
sure you. I found you a handsome, prepossessing, elegant fellow, and I threw 
you into the society I can still command. Having done that, my dear fellow, I 
consider that I have provided for you in life, and rely on your ding something to 
provide for me in return.” 

‘“‘T do not understand your meaning, sir.” 

‘*My meaning, Ned, is obvious—I observe another fly in the cream-jug, but 
have the goodness not to take it out as you did the first, for their walk when 
their legs are milky, is extremely ungraceful and disagreeable—my meaning is, 
that you must do as I did ; that you must marry well and make the most of 
yourself.” 

‘A mere fortune-hunter!” cried the son, indignantly. 

‘“* What in the devil’s name, Ned, would you be!” returned the father. “ Al} 
men are fortune-hunters, are they not? The law, the church, the court, the 
camp—see how they are all crowded with fortune-hunters, jostling each other in 
the pursuit. The Stock-exchange, the pulpit, the counting-house, the royal 
drawing-room, the senate,—what but fortune-hunters are they filled with? A 
fortune-hunter! Yes. You are one; and you would be nothing else, my dear 
Wed, if you were the greatest courtier, lawyer, legislator, prelate, or merchant, 
in existence. If you are squeamish and moral, Ned, copsole yourself with the 
reflection, that at the worst your fortune-huuting can make but one person mi- 
serable or unhappy. How many people do you suppose these other kinds of 
huntsmen crush in following their sport—hundreds ata step! Or thousands t” 

The young man leant his head upon his hand, and made no answer. 

‘*} am quite charmed,” said the father, rising, and walking slowly to and fro 
—stopping now and then to glance at himself in a mirror, or survey a picture 
through his glass, with the air of aconnoisseur, ‘‘ that we have had this conver- 
sation, Ned, unpromising as it was. It establishes a confidence between us 
which is quite delightful, and was certainly necessary, though how you can ever 
have mistaken our position and designs, I must confess I caunot understand. [ 
conceived, until I found your fancy for this girl, that all these points were tacitly 
agreed upon between us.” 

‘I knew you were embarrassed sir,” returned the son, raising his head for a 
moment, and then falling into his former attitude, ‘‘ but I had no idea we were 
| the beggared wretches you descrixe. How could I suppose it, bred as I have 
| been ; witnessing the life you have always led; and the appearance you have 
| always made ?” 
|  ** My dear child,” said the father—“ for you really talk so like a child that I 
must eall you one—you were bred upon a careful principle ; the very manner 
| of your education, I assure you, maintained my credit surprisingly. As to the 

life I lead, I must lead it, Ned—I must have these little refinements about me. 
|I have always been used to them, and I cannot exi8t without them. They 
| must surround me, you cbserve, and therefore they are here. With regard to 
| our circumstances, Ned, you may set your mind at rest upon that score. They 
Your own appearance is by no means despicable, and our joint 
hat’s the truth.” 

‘* Why have I never known this before? Why have you encouraged me, 
sir, to an expenditure and mode of life to which we have no right or title?” 

‘*My good feilow,” returned his father more compassionately than ever, “ if 
you made no appearance, how could you possibly succeed in the pursuit for which 
I destined you? As toour mode of life, every man has a right to live in the 
best way he can; and to make himself as comfortable as he can ; or he is an 
unnatural scoundrel. Our debts, I grant, are very great, and therefore it the 








Ned,—great good sense. I wonder you should be guilty of such amazing ab- 
surdities. You really surprise me.” 

“‘T repeat,” eaid his son firmly, ‘that I love her. You have interposed to 
part us, and have, to the extent I have just now told you of, succeeded. May I | 
induce you, sir, in time, to think more favourably of our attachment, or is it your 
intention and your fixed design to hold us asunder if you can?” 

“« My dear Ned,” returned his father, taking a pinch of snuff and pushing his 
box towards him, ‘that is my purpose, most undoubtedly.” 

‘“‘ The time that has elapsed,” rejoined the son, ‘“ since I began to know her 
worth, has flown in such a dream that until now I have hardly once paused to re- 
flect upon my true position. Whatis it? From my childhood I have been ac- 
customed to luxury and idleness, and have been bred as though my fortune were 
large, and my expectations almost without alimit. The idea of wealth has been 
familiarised to me from my cradle. I have been taught to look upon those 
means, by which men raise themselves to riches and distinction, as being beyond | 
my heeding, and beneath my care. I have been, as the phrase is, liberally edu- 
cated, and am fit for nothing. I find myseif at last wholly dependent upon you, 
with no resource but in your favour. In this momentous question of my life we | 
do not, and it would seem we never can, agree. I have shrunk instinctively alike 
from those to whom you have urged me to pay court, and from the motives of 
interest and gain which have rendered them in your eyes visible objects for my 
suit. If there never bas been thus much plain-speaking between us before, sir, 
the fault has not been mine, indeed. If I seem to speak too plainly now, it is, 
believe me, father, in the hope that there may be a franker spirit, a worthier re- 
liance, and a kinder confidence between us in time to come.” 

‘*My good fellow,” said his smiling father, ‘you quite affect me. 
my dear Edward, I beg. But remember your promise. There is 
ness, vast candour, a manifest sincerity in all you say, but I fear 
faintest indications of a tendency to prose.” 

‘**] am very sorry, sir.” 

‘“*T am very sorry too, Ned, but you know that I cannot fix my mind for any | 
long period upon one subject. If you'll come to the point at once, I'll imagine 
all that oaght to go before, and conclude it said. Oblige me with the milk again. 
Listening, invariably makes me feverish.” 

‘“* What I would say, then, tends to this,” said Edward. “I cannot bear this 
absolute dependence, sir, even upon you. Time has been lost and opportunity | 
thrown away, but I am yet a young man, and may retrieve it. Will you give 
me the means of devoting such abilities and energies as I possess, to some wor- | 
thy pursuit? Will you let me try to make for myself an honourable path in 
life? For any term you please to name—say for five years if you will—I will 
pledge myself to move no further in the matter of our difference without your 
full concurrence. During that period, | will endeavour earnestly and patiently, | 
if ever man did, to open some prospect for myself, and free you from the burden | 
you fear I should become if I married one whose worth and beauty are her chief | 
endowments. Will you do this, sir? At the expiration of the term we agree | 
upon, let us discuss this subject again. ‘Till then, unless it is revived by you, | 
let it never be renewed between us.” : 

‘* My dear Ned,” returned his father, laying down the newspaper at which he | 
had been glancing carelessly, and throwing himself back in the window-seat, | 
“T believe you know how very much I dislike what are called family affairs, | 
which are only fit for plebeian Christmas days, and have no manner of business 
with people of our condition. But as you are preceeding upon a mistake, Ned 
—altogether upon a mistake—I will conquer my repugnance to entering on such | 
matters, and give you a perfectly plain and candid answer, if you will do me the 
favour to shut the door.” 

Edward having obeyed him, he took an elegant little knife from his pocket, | 
and paring his nails, continued : 

**You have to thank me, Ned, for being of good family ; for your mother, 
charming person as she was, and almost broken-hearted, and so forth, as she left 
me, when she was prematurely compelled to become immortal—had nothing to 
boast of in that respect.” 

‘Her father was at least an eminent lawyer, sir,” 





Go on, 
reat earnest- 
observe the 





said Edward. 





more behoves you, as a young man of principle and honour, to pay them off as 
speedily as possible.” 

“The villain’s part,” muttered Edward, “ that I have unconsciously played ! 
I to win the heart of Emma Haredale! I would, for her sake, I had died 


| first !” 


‘fam glad you see, Ned,” returned his father, ‘‘ how perfectly self-evident 
it is, that nothing can be done in that quarter. But apart from this, and the ne- 
cessity of your speedily bestowing yourself in another (as you know you could 
to-morrow, if you chose), I wish you'd look upon it pleasantly. In a religious 
point of view, alone, how could you ever think of uniting yourself to a Catholic, 
unless she was amazingly rich! You ought to be so very Protestant, coming 
of sucha Protestant family as you do. Let us be moral, Ned, or we are no- 
thing. Even if one could set that objection aside, which is impossible, we 
come to another which is quite conclusive. The very idea of marrying a girl 
whose father was killed, like meat! Good God, Ned, how disagreeable! 
Consider the impossibility of having any respect for your father in-law, under 
such unpleasant circumstances—think of his having been ‘ viewed’ by jurors, 
and ‘sat upon’ by coroners, and of his very doubtful position in the family ever 
afterwards. It seems to me such an indelicate sort of thing that I really think 
the girl ought to have been put to death by the state to prevent its happening. 
But I tease you perhaps. You would rather be alone? My dear Ned, most 
willingly. God bless you. I shall be going out presently, but we shall meet 
to-night, or if not to-night, certainly to-morrow. ‘Take care of yourself in the 
mean time, for both oursakes. You area person of great consequence to me, 
Ned—of vast consequence indeed. God bless you !” 

With these words, the father, who had been arranging his cravat in the glass, 
while he uttered them in a disconnected careless manner, withdrew, humming 
a tune as he went. The son, who had appeared so lost in thought as not 
to hear or understand them, remained quite still and silent. After the lapse 
of half an hour or so, the elder Chester, gaily dressed, went out. The young- 
er still sat with his head resting on his hands, in what appeared to be a kind 
of stupor. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

A series of pictures representing the streets of London in the night, even at 
the comparatively recent date of this tale, would present to the eye some- 
thing so very different in character from the reality which is witnessed in 


| these times, that it would be difficult for the beholder to recognise his most 


familiar walks, in the altered aspect of little more than half a century ago. 

They were, one and all, from the broadest and best to the narrowest and least 
frequented, very dark. The oil and cotton lamps, though regularly trimmed 
twice or thrice in the long winter nights, burnt feebly at the best ; and ata late 
hour, when they were unassisted by the lamps and candles in the shops, cast but 
a narrow track of doubtful light upon the footway, leaving the projecting dvors 
and house-fronts in the deepest gloom. Many of the courts and lanes were left 
in total darkness ; those of the meaner sort, where one glimmering light twink- 
led for a score of houses, being favoured in no slight degree. Even in these 
places, the inhavitants had oftea good reason for extinguishing their lamp as 
soon as it was lighted ; and the watch being utterly inefficient and powerless to 
prevent them, they did so at their pleasure. Thus, in the lightest thorough- 
fares, there was at every turn some obscure and dangerous spot whither a thief 
might fly for shelter, and few would care to follow ; and the city being belted 
round by fields, green lanes, waste grounds, and lonely roads, dividing it at that 
time from the suburbs that have joined it since, escape, even where the pursuit 
was hot, was rendered easy. 

It is no wonder that with these favouring circumstances in full and constant 
operation, strect robberies, often accompanied by cruel wounds, and not unfre- 
quently by loss of life, should have been of nightly occurrence in the very heart 
of Lordon, or that quiet folks should have great dread of traversing its streets 
after the shops were closed. It was not unusual for those who wended home 

| alone at midnight, to keep the middle of the road, the better to guard against 
| surprise from lurking footpads ; few would venture to repair at a late hour to 
Kentish Town or Hampstead, or even to Kensington or Chelsea, unarmed and 


: } > nattended ; while } 1s y t at the supper-ta- 
“ Quite right, Ned ; perfectly so. He stood high at the bar, had a great name a an , : A h le noe had -4 loudest and most bee y= Dey) pher i 
and great wealth, but having risen from nothing—I have always closed my eyes | °'© ° hi , ern, and had but a mile or so to go, was gia z 
’ . sscort nt 5 
on the circumstance, and steadily resisted its contemplation, but I fear that his oT um home. ; , , re 
‘ | > > ) ~~ , y s —_ 
father dealt in pork, and that his business did once involve cow-heel and sausa- | here were many other characteristics—not quite so disagr i 


} ges—he wished to marry his daughter into a good family. He had his heart’s, 


[Continued in Supplementary Sheet.] 
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the thoroughfares of London then, with which they had been long familiar. 
— of the ened especially those to the eastward of Temple Bar, still adher- 
ed to the old practice of hanging out a sign; and the creaking and swinging of 
these boards in their iron frames on windy nights, formed a strange and mourn- 
ful concert for the ears of those who lay awake in bed or burried through the 
streets. Long stands of hackney-chairs and groups of chairmen, compared with 
whom the coachmen of our day are gentle and polite, obstructed the way and 
filled the air with clamour ; night-cellars, indicated by a little stream of light 
crossing the pavement, and stretching out half way into the road, and by the 
stifled rear of voices from below, yawned for the reception and entertainment 
of the riost abandoned of both sexes; under shed and bulk small groups of 
link-beys gamed away the earnings of the day ; or one more weary than the 
rest, gave way to sleep, and let the fragment of his torch fail hissing on the 
puddled ground. é 
Then there was the watch with:staff and lanthorn crying the hour, and the 
kind of weather ; and those who woke up at his voice and turned them round in 
be |, were glad to hear it rained, or snowed, or blew, or froze, for very comfort’s 
sake. ‘The solitary passenger was startled by the chairmen’s cry of ** By your 
leave there !”’ as two came trotting past him with their empty vehicle—carried 
backwards to show its being disengaged ond hurried to the nearest stand. 
Many a private chair too, inclosing sdme fine lady, monstrously hooped and fur- 
belowed, and preceded by running-footmen bearing flambeaux—for which ex- 





tinguishers are yet suspended before the doors of a few houses of the better sort | 


—made the way gay and light as it danced along, and darker and more dismal 
when it had passed. It was not unusual for these running gentry, who carried 


it with a very high hand, to quarrel in the servants’ hall while waiting for their | 


masters and mistresses ; and, falling to blows either there or in the street with- 
out, to strew the place of skirmish with hair-powder, fragments of bag-wigs, 
and scattered nosegays. Gaming, the vice which ran so high among all classes 
(the fashion being of course set by the upper), was generally the cause cf these 
disputes ; for cards and dice were as openly used, and worked as much mischief 
and yielded as much excitement below stairs, as above. While incidents like 
these, arising out of drums and masquerades and parties at quadrille, were pass- 
ing at the west end of the town, heavy stage-coaches and scarce heavier wagons 
were lumbering slowly towards the city, the coachmen, guard, and passengers, 
armedto the teeth, and the coach—a day or so, perhaps, behind its time, but 
that was nothing—despoiled by highwaymen ; who made no scruple to attack, 
alone and single-handed, a whole caravan of goods and men, and sometimes shot 
a passenger or two, and were sometimes shot themselves, just as the case might 
be. On the morrow, rumours of this new act of daring on the road yielded 
matter for a few hours’ conversation through the town, and a Public Progress of 
some fine gentleman (half drunk) to Tyburn, dressed in the newest fashion and 
damning the ordinary with unspeakable gallantry and grace, furnished to the 
populace, at once a pleasant excitement and a wholesome and profound ex- 
ample. 

Among all the dangerous characters, who, in such a state of society, prowled 
and skulked in the metropolis at night, there was one man, from whom many as 
uncouth and fierce as he, shrunk with an involuntary dread. Who he was, or 
whence he came, was a question often asked, but which none could answer. 
His name was unknown, he had never been seen until within eight days or there- 
abouts, and was equally a stranger to the old ruffians, upon whose haunts he 
ventured fearlessly, as to the young. He could be no spy, for he never remov- 
ed his slouched hat to look about him, entered into conversation with no man, 
heeded nothing that passed, Jistened to no discourse, regarded nobody thatcame 
or went. But so surely as the dead of night set in, so surely this man was in 
the midst of the loose concourse in the night-cellar where outcasts of every 
grade resorted ; and there he sat till morning. 

He was not only a spectre at their licentious feasts ; a something in the midst 
of their revelry and riot that chilled and haunted them; but out of doors he was 
the same. Directly it was dark, he was abroad—never in company with any 
one, but always alone ; never lingering or loitering, but alwavs walking swift- 
ly ; and looking (so they said who had seen him) over bis shoulder from time to 
time, and as he did so quickening his pace. In the fields, the lanes, the roads, 
in all quarters of the town—east, west, north, and south—that man was seen 
gliding on, like a shadow. He was always hurrying away. 
countered him, saw him steal past, caught sight ef the backward glance, and so 
lost him in the darkness. 

This constant restlessness and flitting to and fro, gave rise to strange stories 
He was seen in such distant and remote places, at times so nearly tallying with 
each other, that some doubted whether there were not two of them, or more— 
some, whether he had not unearthly means of travelling from spot to spot. The 
footpad hiding in a ditch had marked him passing like a ghost along its brink ; 
the vagrant had met him on the dark high-road ; the beggar had seen him pause 
upon the bridge tu look down at the water, and then sweep on again; they who 
dealt in bodies with the surgeons could swear he slept in churchyards, end that 
they had beheld him glide away among the tombs, on their approach. And as 
they told these stories to each other, one who had looked about him would pull 
his neighbour by the sleeve, and there he would be among them. 

At last, one man—he was of those whose commerce lay among the graves— 
resolved to question this strange companion. Next night, when he had eat his 
poor meal voraciously (he was accustomed to do that, they had observed, as 
though he had no other in the day), this fellow sat down at his elbow. 

“ A black night, master!” 

“Tt is a black night.” 

“ Blacker than last, though that was pitchy too. 
turnpike in the Oxford-road !” 

‘“‘Tt’s like you may. I don’t know.” 

“Come, come, master,” cried the fellow, urged on by the looks of his com- 
rades, and slapping him on the shoulder; be more companionable and communi- 
cative. Be more the gentleman inthis good company. There are tales among 
us that you have sold yourself to the devil, and I know not what.” 

“We all have, have we not?” returned the stranger, looking up. 
were fewer in aumber, perhaps he would give better wages.” 

“Tt goes rather hard with you, indeed,” said the fellow, as the stranger dis- 
closed his haggard unwashed face, and torn clothes. ‘ What of that? Be 
merry, master. A stave of a roaring song now—” 

“Sing you, if you desire to hear one,” replied the other, shaking him roughly 
off; ‘and don’t touch me, if you're a prudent man; | carry arms which go off 
easily—they have done so before now—and make it dangerous for strangers who 
don’t know the trick of them, to lay hands upon me.” 

‘Do you threaten?” said the fellow. 

“Yes,” returned the other, rising and turning upon him, and looking fiercely 
round as if in apprehension of a general attack. 

His voice, and look, and bearing—all expressive of the wildest recklessness 
and desperation—daunted while they repelled the bystanders. Although in a 
very different sphere of action now, they were not without much of the effect 
they had wrought at the Maypole Inn. 

‘Tam what you all are, and live as you all do,’”’ said the man, sternly, after 


Didn’t | pass you near the 


“Tf we 


ashort silence. “I am in hiding here like the rest, and if we were surprised | 


wuuld perhaps do my part with the best of ye. If it’s my humour to be left to 
myself, let me have it. Otherwise ’—and here he swore a tremendous oath— 
“there'll be mischief done in this place, though there are odds of a score against 
me.” 

A low murmur, having its origin perhaps in a dread of the man and the mys- 
tery that surrounded him, or perhaps in a sincere opinion on the part of some 


of those present, that it would be an inconvenient precedent to meddle too | 


curiously with a gentleman’s private affairs, if he saw reason to conceal them, 
warned the fellow who had occasioned this discussion that he had best pur- 
sue it no further. After a short time, the strange man lay down upon a 


——— 


Those who en- | 
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| She seemed-to indicate that there was noone there. He took the key, un- 
locked the door, carried her in, and secured it carefully behind them. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

It was achilly night, and the fire in the widow's parlour bad burnt low. Her 
strange companion placed herin a chair, and stooping down before the half-ex- 
tinguished ashes, raked them together and fanned them with his hat. From time 
to time he glanced at her over his shoulder, as though to assure himself of her 
remaining quiet and making no effort to depart ; and that done, busied himself 
about the fire again. 

| It was not without reason that he took these pains, for his dress was dank and 
| drenched with wet, his jaw rattled with cold, and he shivered from head to foot. 
| It had rained hard during the previous night and for some hours in the morning 
| but since noon it had been fine. (Wheresoever he had passed the hours of dark-, 
| hess, his condition sufficiently betokened that many of them had been spent be- 
| neath the open sky. Besmeared with mire ; bis saturated clothes clinging witha 
damp embrace about his limbs; his beard unshaven, his face unwashed, his mea- 
| gre cheeks worn into deep hollows,—a more miserable wretch could hardly be, 
| than this man who now cowered down upon the widow’s hearth, and watched 
| the struggling flame with bloodshot eyes. 
| She had covered her face with her hands, fearing, as it seemed, to look to- 
| wards him. So they remained for some short time in silence. Glancing round 
| again, he asked at length : 
‘‘T3 this your house !” 
| ‘Itis. Why, in the name of Heaven, do you darken it?” 
| Give me meat and drink,” he answered sullenly, “or I dare do more than 
that. The very marrow in my bones is cold, with wet and hunger. I must have 
warmth and food, and I will have them here.” 

* You were the robber on the Chigwell road.” 

“T was.” 

“* And nearly a murderer then.” 

“The will was not wanting. There was one came upon me and raised the 
hue-and-ery, that it would have gone hard with, but for his nimbleness. I made 
a thrust at him.” 

‘*You thrust your sword at him !” cried the widow. 
man! you hear and saw !” 

He looked at her, as, with her head thrown baek, and her hands tight clenched 
together, she uttered these words in an agony of appeal. Then, starting tu his 
feet as she had done, he advanced towards her. 

‘* Beware !”’ she cried in a suppressed voice, whose firmness stopped him mid- 
way. ‘‘Do not so much as touch me with a finger, or you are lost ; body and 
soul, you are lost.” 

“‘ Hear me,”’ he replied, menacing her with his hand. “I, that in the form 
of a man live the life of a hunted beast; that in the body am a spirit, a ghost 
upon the earth,a thing from which all creatures shrink, save those curst beings of 
another world, who will not leave me ;—I am, in my desperation of this night, 
past all fear but that of the hell in which I exist from day today. Give the 
alarm, cry out, refuse to shelter me. I will not hurt you. But I will not be 
taken alive; and so surely as you threaten me above your breath, I fall a dead 
man on this floor. The blood with which J sprinkle it, be on you and yours, in 
/the name of the Evil Spirit that tempts men to their ruin !” 

As he spoke, he took a pistol from his breast, and firmly clutched it in his 
hand. 

‘Remove this man from me, good Heaven!” cried the widow. “In 
thy grace and mercy, give him one minute’s penitence, and strike him dead !” 

‘Tt has no such purpose,” he said, confronting her. ‘* Itis deaf. Give me 
to eat and drink, lest 1 do that, it cannot help my doing, and will not do for 
you.” 

** Will you leave me, if Ido thus much? Will you leave me and return no 
more ¢” 

‘1 will promise nothing,” he rejoined seating himself at the table, ‘“ nothing 
but this—I[ will execute my threat if you betray me.” 

She rose at length, and going to a closet or pantry in the room, brought out 
some fragments of cold meat and bread and put them upon the table. He ask- 
ed for brandy, and for water. These she produced likewise; and he ate and 
drank with the voracity of a famished hound. All the time he was so engaged 
she kept at the uttermost distance of the chamber, and sat there shuddering, but 
with her face towards him. She never turned her back upon him once ; and al- 
though when she passed him (as she was obliged to do in going to and from the 
cupboard) she gathered the skirts of her garment about her, as if even its 


“ Oh, God, you hear this 






3 mother prevented 
him towards the a 
- e 


prepared to sit down with his face to the closet. 
this, by hastily taking that side herself, and motioning wards 

“ How pale you are wae! ae Barna aby, leaning on his stick. 
have been cruel, Grip, and made her anxious !” : 
Anxious in good truth, and sick at heart! The listener held the door of his 
hiding-place open with his hand, and closely watched her son. ive to 
everything his master was unconscious of—had his head out of the et, and 
in return was watching him intently with his glistening eye. 

“He flaps his wings,” said Barnaby, turning almost quickly enough to catch 
the retreating form and closing door, " as if were strangers here, but Grip 
is wiser than to fency that. Jump then!” j ; ; 
Accepting this invitation with a dignity peculiar to himself, the bird hopped 

upon his master’s shqujder, from that to his extended hand, and so to the ground. 

Barnaby unstrapping the basket aud putting it down im a corner with the lid 

open, Grip’s first Care was to shut it down with all possible despatch, and then 

to stand upon it. Believing, no doubt, that he had now rendered it utterly im- 

possible, and beyond the power of mortal man, to shut him up in it any more, 

. oe a great many corks in triumph, and ettered a corresponding number of 
hurrahs. 

‘Mother !” said Barnaby, laying aside his hat and stick, and returning to 
the chair from which he Gey aes “T’ll tell you where we have been to-day, 
and what we have been doing,—shall I 1” . 

She took his hand in hers, and holding it, nodded the*word she could not 
speak. % o* , 

“ You mustn't tell,” said Barnaby, holding up his finger, “for it’s a secret, 
mind, and only known to me, and Grip, and ugh. We had the dog with us, 
but he’s not like Grip, clever as he is, and doesn’t guess it yet, I'll wager. Why 
do you look behind me so?” ; 

“ Did I?” she answered, faintly. ‘I didn’t know I did. Come nearer me.” 

“You are frightened !” said Barnaby, changing colour. ‘“ Mother—you don’t 
see—”’ 

“‘See what?” : ; 

‘“« There’s—there’s none of this about, is there?” he answered in a whisper, 
drawing closer to her and clasping the mark upon his wrist. ‘*I am afraid there 
is, somewhere. You make my hair stand on end, and my flesh creep. Why do 
you look like that? Is it in the room as I have seen it in my dreams, dashing 
the ceiling and the walls witk red! Tellme. Is it?” . 

He fell into a shivering fit as he put the question, and shutting out the light 
with his hands, sat shaking in every limb until it had passed away. After @ 
time, he raised his head and looked about him. 

‘Ts it gone?” 

‘ There has been nothing here,” rejoined his mother, soothing him. ‘“ No- 
thing indeed, dear Barnaby. Look! You see there are but you and me.” 

He gazed at her vacantly, and, becoming reassured by degrees, burst itfo a 
wild laugh. 

6: But let us see,” he said, thoughtfully, “ Were we talking? Was it you 
andme?t Where have we been? 

‘« Nowhere but here.” y 

“ Ay, but Hugh, and I,” said Barnaby, ‘“‘—that’sit. Maypole Hugh, and 
I, you know, and Grip—we have been lying in the forest, and among the trees 
by the road side, with a dark-lanthorn after night came on, and the dog in a noose 
mr slip him when the man came by.” 

** What man ?” 

“ The robber ; him that the stars winked at. 
dark these many nights, and we shall have him. 
Mother, see here! This isthe man. Look !” 

He twisted his handkerchief round his head, pulled his hat boy his brow, 
wrapped his coat about him, and stood up before her: so like the original he 
counterfeited, that the dark figure peering out behind him might have passed 
for his own shadow. 

‘‘Ha haha! We shall have him,” he cried, ridding himself of the semblance 
as hastily as he had assumed it. ‘ You shall see him, mother, bound hand and 
foot, and brought to London at a saddle-girth; and you shall hear of him at 
Tyburn Tree if we have luck. So Hugh says. You're pale again, and trem- 
bling. And why do you look behind me so?” 

‘Jt is nothing,” she answered. ‘I am not quite well. 
and leave me here.” 

“To bed!” he answered. ‘I don’t like bed. I like to lie before the fire, 
watching the prospects in the burning coals—the rivers, hills, and dells, in the 





We have waited for him after 
I'd know him in a thousand. 


Go you to bed, dear, 





touching his by chanee were horrible to think of, still, in the midst of all this 
dread and terrer, she kept her face directed to his own, and watched his every 
movement. 4 

His repast ended—if that can be called one, which was a mere ravenous sa- 
tisfying of the calls of hunger—he moved his chair towards the fire fagain, and 
warming himself before the blaze which had now sprung brightly up, accosted 
her once more 

‘*T am an outcast,to whom a roof above his head is often an uncommon luxury, 
and the food a beggar would reject is delicate fare. You live here at your ease. 
Do you live alone?” 

‘1 do not,” she made answer with an effort. 

‘* Who dwells here besides ?” 

‘*One—it is no matter who. 
Why do you linger?” 

‘*For warmth,” he replied, spreading out his hands before the fire. 
warmth. You are rich, perhaps?” 

“* Very,” she said faintly. ‘* Very rich. No doubt I am very rich.” 

“At least you are not penniless. You have some money. You were making 
purchases to-night.” 

“Thave a little left. It is but a few shillings.” 

‘*Give me your purse. You had it in your hand at the door. 
me.” 

She stepped to the table and laid it down. He reached across, took it up, and 
toldthe contents into his hand. As he was counting them, she listened for a 
moment, and sprung towards him. 

“ Take what there is, take all, take more if more were there, but go »efore 
it is too late. Ihave heard a wayward step without, I know full well. It will 
| return directly. Begone.” 

** What do you mean?” 

“Do not stop to ask. [will not answer. Much as I dread to touch you, I 
would drag you to the door if I possessed the strength, rather than you should 
| lose an instant. Miserable wretch! fly from this place.” - 

“If there are spies without, I am safer here,” replied the man, standing 
aghast. ‘I will remain here, and will not fly till the danger is past.” 

*« It is too late!” cried the widow, who had listened for the step, and not to 
him. ‘ Hark to that foot upon the ground. Do you tremble to hear it! It is 
my son, my idiot son !” 

| As she said this wildly, there came a heavy knoeking at the door. 

| at her, and she at him. 

‘* Let him come in,”’ said the man hoarsely. ‘I fear him less than the dark, 

| houseless night. He knocksagain. Let him come in!” 

| The dread of this hour,” returned the widow, “has been upon me all my 
life, and I will not. Evil will fall upon him, if you stand eye to eye. My blighted 
boy! Oh! all good angels who know the truth—hear a poor mother’s prayer, 
and spare my boy from knowledge of this man !” 

‘* He rattles at the shutters!” cried the man. ‘He calls you. That voice 
aud cry! It was he who grappled with me inthe road. Was it he?” 

She had sunk upon her knees, and so knelt down, moving her lips, but utter- 
ing nosound. As he gazed upon her, uncertain what to do or where to turn, the 
shatters fiew open. He had barely time to catch a knife from the table, sheathe 





You had best begone, or he may find you here. 


“ For 


Give it to 





He looked 


bench to sleep, and when they thought of him again, they found that he was | it in the loose sleeve of his coat, hide in the closet, and do all with the 


gone. 

Next night, as soon as it was dark, he was abroad again and traversing the 
streets; he was before the locksmith’s house more than once, but the family 
were out, and it was close shut. 
ed into Southwark. 
basket ov her arm, turned into it at the other end. 


he emerged cautiously from his hiding place, and followed. 


This night he crossed London bridge and pass- | staring round the room. “ Are 
As he glided down a bye street, a woman with a little | from the fire and light !”’ 

Directly he observed her, 
he sought the shelter of an archway, and stood aside until she had passed. Then 


exultingly. 
‘« Why, who can keep out Grip and me!” he cried, thrusting in his head, and 
you there, mother! How long you keep us 


She stammered some excuse and tendered himher hand. But Barnaby sprung 
lightly in without assistance and putting his arms about her neck, kissed her a 
| hundred times. 


She went into several shops to purchase various kinds of household necessa- ‘* We have been afield, mother—leaping ditches, scrambling through hedges, 
ries, and round every place at which she stopped he hovered like her evil spirit; | ranning down steep banks, up and away, and hurrying on. The wind has 
following her when she reappeared. It was nigh eleven o'clock, and the passen- | been blowing, and the rushes and young plants bowing and bending to it, 
gers in the streets were thinning fast, when she turned, doubtless to go home. | lest it should do them harm, the cowards—and Grip—ha ha ha!—brave Grip, 
lhe phantom still followed her. who cares for nothing, and when the wind rolls him over in the dust, turns 

She turned into the same bye street in which he had seen her first, which, | manfully to bite it—Grip, bold Grip, has quarrelled with every little bew- 


being free from shops, and narrow, was extremely dark 


property as she carried with her. He crept along on the other side of the road 


Had she been gifted with the speed of wind, it seemed as if his terrible shadow 


would have tracked her down. 


At length the widow—for she it was—reached her own door, and, panting for 


breath, paused to take the key from her basket. In a flush and glow, with the 


haste she had made, and the pleasure of being safe at home, she siooped to draw | 
it out, when, raising her head, she saw him standing silently beside her; the ap- 


parition of a dream. 


His hand was on her mouth, but that was needless, for her tongue clove tu its | 


roof, and the power of utterance was gone. 

many nights. Isthe house empty? Answer me. 
She could only answer by a rattle in her throat. 
Make me a sign,”’ 


Is any one inside ?” 


She quickened her | ing twig—thinking, he told me, that it moeked him—and has worried it like 
pace here, as though distrustful of being stopped, and robbed of such trifling 


y\a bull-dog. Ha ha ha!” 
q The raven, in his little basket at his master’s back, hearing this frequent 
mention of his name in a tone of exultation. expressed his sympathy by 


crowing like a cock, and afterwards running over his various phrases of speech 
with such rapidity, and in so many varieties of hoarseness, that they sounded 
» | like the murmurs of a crowd of people. 

‘* He takes such care of me besides!’ said Barnaby. ‘‘ Such care, mother! 
He watches all the time I sleep, and when I shut my eyes, and make-believe 
to slumber, he practices new learning softly ; but he keeps his eye on me the 


while, and if he sees me laugh, though never se little, stops directly. He won't 


“I have been looking for you | surprise me till he’s perfect.” 


The raven crowed again in a rapturous manner which plainly said, ‘ Those 
are certainly some of my characteristics, and I glory inthem.” In the mean- 
time Barnaby closed the window and secured it, and coming to the fire-place, 


lightning’s speed, when Barnaby tapped at the bare glass, and raised the sash | 


deep, red sunset, and the wild faces. I am hungry too, and Grip has eaten no- 
thing since broad noon. Let us to supper. Grip! To supper, lad!” 
| The raven flapped his wings, and, croaking his satisfaction, hopped to the 
| feet of bis master, and there held his bill open, ready for snapping up such lam 
of meat as he should throw him. Of these he received about a score in rapid 
| succession, without the smallest discomposure. 
“ That’s all,” said Barnaby. 
| “More!” cried Grip. ‘More !” 
| Bat it appearing for a certainty that no more was to be had, he retreated with 
| his store; and disgorging the morsels one by one from his pouch, hid them in 
| various corners—taking particular care, however, to avoid the closet, as being 
| doubtful of the hidden men’s propensities and power of resisting temptation. 
| When he had concluded these arrangements, he took a turn or two_ across 
_room, with an elaborate assumption of having nothing on his mind (but with 
| one eye hard upon his treasure all the time,) and then, and not till then, began 
| to drag it out, piece by piece, and eat it with the utmost relish. ba 
| Barnaby, for his part, having pressed his mother to eat, in vain, made a hearty 
supper too. Once, during the progress of his meal, he wanted more bread from 
the closet and rose to get it. She hurriedly interposed to prevent him, and, 
summoning her utmost fortitude passed into the recess, and brought it out 
self, 

| Mother,” said Barnaby, looking at her steadfastly as she sat down besi 
him after doing so; ‘is to-day my birthday !” 

“To-day!” she answered. ‘ Don’t you recollect it was but a week or so 
ago, and that summer, autumn, and winter, have to pass before it comes 

again ¢” 

‘‘T remember that it has been so till now,’ 
| day must be my birthday too, for all that.” 

She asked him why! ‘I'll tell you why,” he said. ‘T have always seeri 

you—I didn't let you know it, but [ have—on the evening of that day grow 
_very sad. I have seen you cry when Grip and I were most glad; and look 
| frightened with no reason; and | have touched your hand, and felt that it was 
cold—as it is now. Cnce, mother, (on a birthday that was, also,) Grip and [ 
| thought of this after we went up stairs to bed, and when it was midnight—strik- 
ing one o’clock—we came down to your door to see if you were well. You 
were on your knees. I forget what it was you said. Grip, what was it we 
heard her say that night ?” 

“I’m a devil?” rejoined the raven promptly. 

“No, no,” said Barnaby. ‘ But you said something ina prayer; and when 
you rose and walked about, you looked (as you have done ever since, mother, 
towards night on my birthday) just as you do now. I have found that out, you 
see, though I am silly. SoI say you’re wrong ; and this must be my birthday 
| —my birthday, Grip !” 
| The bird received this information with a crow of such duration as a cock, 

gifted with intelligence beyond all others of his kind might usher in the longest 
day with. Then, as if he had well considered the sentiment, aud regarded it 
| as apposite to birthdays, he cried, “* Never say die !”’ a great many times, and 
| flapped his wings for emphasis. 
The widow tried to make light of Barnaby’s remark, and endeavoured to di- 
| vert his attention to some new subject—too easy a task at all times, as she knew. 
| His supper done, Barnaby, regardless of her entreaties, stretched himself on the 
mat before the fire—Grip perched upon his leg, and divided his time between 
dozing in the grateful warmth, and endeavouring (as it presently appeared) to 
recal a new accomplishment he had been studying all day. 

A long and profound silence ensued, broken only by some change of position 
on the part of Barnaby, whose eyes were still wide open and intently fixed upon 
the fire; or by an effort of recollection on the part of Grip, who would cry in a 
low voice from time to time, ‘ Polly put the ket—” and there stop short, for- 
getting the remainder, and go off in a doze again. 

After along interval, Barnaby’s breathing grew more deep and regular, and 
his eyes were closed. But even then the wnquiet spirit of the raven interposed. 
“Polly put the ket—” cried Grip, and his master was broad awake again. 

At length he slept suundly; and the bird with his bill sunk upen his breast, 
his breast itself puffed out into a comfortable alderman like form, and his bright 
eye growing smaller and smaller, really seemed to be subsiding into a state of 
repose. Now and then he muttered in a sepulchral voice, “ Polly put the 
ket—” but very drowsily, and more like a drunken man than a reflecting raven. 

The widow, scarcely venturing to breathe, rose from her seat. ‘The man gli- 
ded from the closet, and extinguished the candle. 

“tle on,” said Grip, suddenly struck with an idea and very much excited. 
“tleon. Hurrah! Polly put the kettle on, we'll all have tea; Polly put the 
ket-tle on, we’ll all have tea. Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! I’m a devil, I'm a de- 
vil, I’m a ket-tle on, Keep up your spirits, Never say die, Bow wow wow, I'm a 
devil, I'm a ket-tle, I’m a—Polly put the ket-tle on, we'll all have tea.” 

They stood rooted to the ground, as though it had been a voice from the 
grave. 

But even this failed to awaken the sleeper. He turned over towards the fire, 
his arm fell te the ground, and his head drooped heavily uponit. The widow and 
her unwelcome visiter gazed at him and at each other for a moment, and then she 
motioned him towards the door. 


’ 


said Barnaby. ‘ But I think to- 
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“Stay,” he whispered. “You teach your son well.” 
“T have taught him that you to-night. Depart instantly, or I 


will rouse him. : 
Shall J rouse him ?” 


“ You are free to do so. 
“Tandy eying Ti 
“ 0 an i . ave ou. Hek Ul, it see ps vein 
I will know him?” ~~ told y' e knows me we ms . 


“Would you kill him in his sleep?” cried the widow, throwing herself between 


“Woman,” he returned between his teeth, as he motioned her aside, “I 
would see him nearer, and I will. If you want one of us to kill the other, wake 


With that he advanced,and bending down over the prostrate form, softly 
turned back the head and looked into the face. The light of the fire was upon 
it, and its every lineament was revealed distinctly. He contemplated it for a 
brief space, and hastily uprose. 

“Observe,” he whispered in the widow's ear: “ In him, of whose existence 
I was i t until to-night, I have re in my power. Be careful how you use 
me. careful how you use me. I am destitute and starving, and a wanderer 
upon the earth. I may take a sure and slow revenge.” 

* There is some dreadful meaning in your words. I do not fathom it.” 

“There is a meaning in them, and I see you fathom it to its very depth. You 
have anticipated it for years; you have told me as much. I leave you to digest 
it. Do not forget my warning.” 

He poi az he left her, to the slumbering form, and stealthily withdrawing, 
made his way into the street. She fell on her knees beside the sleeper, and re- 
mained like one stricken into stone, until the tears which fear had frozen so long, 
came tenderly to her relief. 

“Oh Thou,” she cried, ‘‘ who hast taught me such deep love for this one rem- 
nant of the promise of a happy life, out of whose affliction, even, perhaps the 
comfort springs that he is ever a relying, loving child to me—never growing old 
or cold at heart, but needing my care and duty in his manly strength as in his 
cradle-time—help him, in his darkened walk through this sad world, or he is 
doomed, and my poor heart is broken !” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Gliding along the silent streets, and holding his course where they were dark- 
est and most gloomy, the man who had left the widow’s house crossed London 
Bridge, and arriving in the City, plunged into the back ways, lanes, and courts, 
between Cornhill and Smithfield ; with no more fixedness of purpose than to 


his steps. 

It was the dead time of the night, and all was quiet. Now and then adrowsy 
watchman’s footsteps sounded on the pavement, or the lamp-lighter on his rounds 
went flashing past, leaving behind a little track of smoke mingled with glowing 
morsels of his hot red link. He hid himself even from these partakers of his 
lonely walk, and, shrinking in some arch or doorway while they passed, issued 
forth again when they were gone and so pursued his selitary way. 

To be shelterless and alone in the open country, hearing the wind moan and 
wens for day through the whvle long weary night; to listen to the falling 
rain, crouch for warmth beneath the lee of some old barn or rick, or in the 
holléw of a tree ; are dismal things—but not so dismal as the wandering up and 
down where shelter is, and beds and sleepers are by thousands ; a houseless re- 
jected creature. To pace the echoing stones from hour to hour, counting the 
dull chimes of the clocks ; to watch the lights twinkling in chamber windows, to 
think what happy forgetfulness each house shuts in ; that here are children coil- 
ed together in their beds, here youth, here age, here poverty, here wealth, all 
equal in their sleep, and all at rest ; to have cones in common with the slum- 
bering world around, not even sleep, Heaven’s gift to all its creatures, and be 
akin to nothing but ed ; to feel by the wretched contrast with everything on 
every hand, more utterly alone and cast away than in a trackless desert ;—this 
is a kind of suffering, on which the rivers of great cities close full many a time, 
and which the solitude in crowds alone awakens. 

The miserable man paced up and down the streets—so long, so wearisome, so 
like each other—and often cast a wistful looh towards the east, hoping to see the 
first faint streaks of day. But obdurate night had yet possession of the sky, 
and his disturbed and restless walk found no relief. 

One house in a back street was bright with the cheerful glare of lights; there 
was the sound of music in it too, and the tread of dancers, and there were cheer- 
ful voices, and many a burst of laughter. To this place—to be near something 
that was awake and glad—he returned again and again; and more than one of 
those who left it when the merriment was at its height, felt it a check upon their 
mirthful mood to see him flitting to and fro like an uneasy ghost. At last the 

aests departed, one and all; and then the house was close shut up, and became 
as dull and silent as the rest. 

His wanderings brought him at one time to the city jail. Instead of hastening 
from it as a place of ill omen, and one he had cause to shun, he sat down on 
some steps hard by, and resting his chin upon his hand, gazed upon its rough and 
frowning walls as though even they became a refuge in his jaded eyes. He 
paced it round and round, came back and back to the same spot, and sat down 
again. He did this often, and once, with a hasty movement, crossed to where 
some men were watching in the prison lodge, and had his foot upon the steps as 
though determined toaccost them. But looking round, he saw that the day be- 
gan to break, and failing in his purpose, turned and fled. 

He was soon in the quarter he had lately traversed, and pacing to and fro again 
as he had done before. He was passing down a mean street, when from analley 
sloseiat hand some shouts of revelry arose, and there came straggling forth a 
mad-caps, whooping and calling to each other, who, parting noisily, took 
it ways and dispersed in smaller groups. 
that some low place of entertainment which would afford him a safe 
ht be near at hand, he turned into this court when they were all gone, 
about for a half-opened door, or lighted window, or other indication of 

whence they had come. It was so profoundly dark, however, and se 
ill-favoured, that he concluded they had but turned up there, missing their way, 
and were pouring out again when he observed them. With this impression, and 
finding there was no outlet but that by which he had entered he was about to 
turn, when from a grating near his feet a sudden stream of light appeared, and 
the sound of talking came. He retreated into a doorway to see who these talik- 
ers were, and to listen to ther. 

The light came to the level of the pavement as he did this, and a man ascend- 
ed, bearing in his hand a torch. This figure unlocked and held open the grating 
as for the passage of another, who presently appeared, in the form of a young 
man of small stature and uncommon self-importance. 

« Good night, noble captain,” said he with the torch. 
er. Good luck, illustrious general !” 

In return to these compliments, the other bade him hold his tongue, and keep 
his noise to himself; and laid upon him many similar injunctions, with great 
fluency of speech and sternness of manner. 

«“ Commend me, captain, to the stricken Miggs,” returned the torch-bearer 
in a lower voice. ‘‘My captain flies at higher game than Miggses. Ha, ha, 
ha! My captain isan eagle, both as respects his eye and soaring wings. My 
eaptain breaketh hearts as other bachelors break eggs at breakfast.” 

** What a fool you are, Stagg !”’ said Mr. Tappertit, stepping on the pavement 
of the court, and brushing from his legs the dust he had contracted in his pas- 
sage upward. 

“His precious limbs?” cried Stagg, clasping one of his ancles. ‘Shall a 
Miggs aspire to these proportions! No, no, my captain. We will inveigle 
ladies fair, and wed them in our secret cavern. We will unite ourselves with 

blooming beauties, captain.” 

“Jl tell you what, my buck,” said Mr. Tappertit, releasing his leg, “ I'll 
trouble you not to take liberties, and not to broach certain questions unless cer- 
tain questions are broached to you. Speak when yuu are spoken to on particu- 
lar subjects, and not otherways. Hold the torch up till I've got to the end of | 
the court, and then kennel yourself, do you hear?” | 

“J hear you, noble captain.” 

“Obey then.” said Mr. Tappertit, haughtily. ‘Gentlemen, lead on!’ With 
which word of command (addressed to an imaginary staff or retinue) he folded | 
his arms, and walked with surpassing dignity down the court. 

His obsequious follower stood holding the torch above his head, and then the 
observer aaw for the first time, from his place of concealment, that he was blind. | 
Some inveluntary motion on his part caught the quick ear of the blind man, be- | 
fore he was conscious of having moved an inch towards him, for he turned sud- | 

denly and cried, ‘‘ Who's there!” — 

«A man,” said the other, advancing. ‘A friend.” 

“ A stranger!” rejoined the blind man. ‘Strangers are not my friends. 
What do you do there?’ 

“T saw your company come out, and waited here till they were gone. [ want | 
a lodging.” 

“ A lodging at this time !” returned S:agg, pointing towards the dawn as tho’ | 
he saw it. ‘* Do you know the day is breaking !” 

*] know it,” rejoined the other, ‘to my cost. 
iron-hearted town all night.” 

“ You had better traverse it again,” said the blind man, preparing to descend, 
“ till you fiud some lodgings suitable to your taste. I don’t let any.’ 

“Stay !” cried the other, holding him by the arm. . | 

“ll beat this light about that hangdog face of yours (for hangdog it is, if it | 
answers to your voice), and rouse the neighbourhood besides, if you detain me,” 
said the blind man. ‘Let me go. Do you hear?” 

“ Do you 
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“ Farewell, command- 





I have been traversing this 






} like a dog, before your fire. 


| Post paid: 


hear!” returned the other, chinking a few shillings together, and | tion, 
hurriedly pressing them into his hand. “I beg nothing of you. I will pay for | Square. 
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the shelter you give me. Death! Isit much to ask of such as you! I have 
come from the cvuntry, and desire to rest where there are none to ques- 
tion me. I am faint, exhausted, worn out, and nearly dead. Let me lie down, 
) I ask no more than that. If you would be rid of 
me, I will depart to-morrow.” 

“If a gentleman has been unfortunate on the road,” muttered Stagg, yielding 
to the other, who pressing on him, had already gained a footing on the steps— 
‘‘and can pay for his accommodation—” 

“T will pay you with all I have. Iam just now past the want of food, 
God knows, and wish but to purchase shelter. What companion have you 
below ?” 

** None.” 

“Then fasten your grate there, and show me the way. Quick!” 

The blind man complied after a moment’s hesitation, and they descended 
together. The dialogue had passed as hurriedly as the words could be spoken, 
and they stood in his wretched room before he had had time to recover from 
his first surprise. 

“May I see where the door leads to, and what is beyond?” said the man, 
glancing keenly round. ‘* You will not mind that ?” 

‘Twill show you myself. Follow me, or go before. Take your choice.” 

He bade him lead the way, and, by the light of the torch which hia conductor 
held up for the purpose, inspected all three cellars, narrowly. Assured that 
the blind man had spoken truth, and that he lived there alone, the visiter re- 
turned with him to the first, in which a fire was burning, and flung himself 
with a deep groan upon the ground before it. 

His host pursued his usual occupation without seeming to heed him any 
further. But directly he fell asleep—and he noted his falling into a slum- 
ber, as readily as the keenest-sighted man could have done—he knelt 
down beside him, and passed his hand lightly but carefully over his face and 
person. 

His sleep was checkered with starts and moans, and sometimes with a mutter- 
ed word or two. His hands were clenched, his brow bent, and his mouth firmly 
set. All this, the blind man accurately marked ; and, as if his curiosity were 
strongly awakened, and he had already some inkling of his mystery, he sat 
> pe him, if the expression may be used, and listening, until it was broad 

ay. 








BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 

Ts high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 

makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, but also on the public. An 
inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “ Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
and that each —— bears a fac-simile of his signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles, 
which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, tf 


Ay‘ BONNETS, (so called from tue French name of a particular dress for 
Ladies.)—MRS. WHITTINGHAM has received a small quantity of the above fash- 
ionable Bonnets, and expects to have a constant supply of them for sale at her ware- 
rooms, 387 Broadway. 


MAZONE BONNETS.—MRS. MEIN wonld respectfully call the attention of the 
ladies to her “‘ Amazone” Bonnets a small lot of which she has just received, and 
are now ready for examination at her Ware-Rooms, No. 371 Broadway. May 1. 


ALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA.—To be sold at 

Public Auction on the premises, on Wednesday, 23d June next—that valuable and 

extensive estate called Fort Ellis, late the property of Charles W. Tremain, Esq., de- 
ceased. 

This estate is situated on a navigable river called the Subenacadie, emptying into 
the Bay of Fundy, and is thirty-eight miles from Halifax, on a level road—it contains 
one thousand acres of land, 147 acres of which is dyked marsh of the best quality, 
and 100 acres of upland under the plough, a great part of which isin a high state of 
cultivation. The late proprietor expended large sums in its improvement, it produced 
last year extensive crops of wheat, Oats, Barley, and potatoes. There is on the pre- 
mises a dwelling house, three large new and well constructed barns, a thrashing mill of 
four horse power, a sciew for pressing hay, with stables and out-houses. It will be 
sold in three lots—the great marsh contains 63 acres, and will be sold with the home- 
stead. Itis an eligible situation for Ship building, and for shipping produce to St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

This property must be sold to close the estate of the late proprietor—a plan may be 
seen and particulars known upon application to Mr. John Tremain, Commission Mer- 
chant, No 55 John street, New York, or to Mr. Winkworth Tremain, Quebec, or to the 
subscriber at Halifax. LOUISA B. TREMAIN, 

Administratrix of Chs. W. Trem 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, 15th March, 183].—May 1, eowt 23 June. 

















yi attention of the trade, and the public, is called to the AMAZONE BONNET, an 
entirely new article in the Hat and Bonnet line, which has just been introduced 
under patent, both in _— and in this country. Combining as it does, ail the quali- | 
ties required, such as excellence of material, lightness, durability, and variety of shape 
and color, it is destined to play henceforward a great part in that branch of business 
and the fashions of the day, winter or sutnmer, eee ge | as of late years a general 
want has been felt for something reaily good, that could take the place of all the old 
varieties of Straw, Tuscan and Leghorn Bonnets, which have succeeded each other, 
and which, for want of any other novelty have at last compelled ladies to look for 
coarse straw as a last resort. 

The “ AMAZONE” is neither stiff nor brittle, but can be made so, although naturally 
soft and elastic. . - . 

Samples are exhibited, paiticulars given, and orders received at 54 Exchange Place, 

» * May 1, It. 

R. GLENNY, Member of the ag College of Surgeons, London, and of the New 
York Medical Society, Dentist. No 5 Warren St., New York. apr2l-tf 
EST POINT HOTEL.—This house having been leased by the subscriber, and fur- 
nished in the best style, will be kept open'throughout the waole year for the re- 
ception of visitors. . 

n soliciting the patronage of the public he begs leave to state that he has been stew 
ard for three seasons at this establishment while under the proprietorship of Mr W. 
Cozzens, and since at the Astor House and American Hotel. 

Ue hopes by unremitting attention to the comfort of his guests to merit their patro- 
nage ont assures them that no exertion shall be wanting on his part to sustain the en- 
viable reputation the house has hitherto held. FRANCIS RIDER. 

West Point, N. Y., April, 1841. apr10-2m* 


UST PUBLISHED, UNIVERSAL HISTORY ILLUSTRATED. Anew and beautiful 
J edition of a Chart of Universal History, represented under the image of the stream 
of Time, and forming a visible representation of the rise and progress of all nations ; 
the founding of countries, States, Cities, Towns, &c.: with a chronological selection 
of remarkable and interesting events, important inventions and discoveries, and cele- 
brated persons in all ages, from the Creation to the present time,on the basis of the ori- 
ginel work by Professor Strass. Revised, corrected and enlarged with numerous Ame- 
rican additions, and an illustrative key. By 8. G. Goodrich of Boston. 

This work is offered to the Public, inthe belief that it is a most valuable and conve- 
nient one for families and genera! readers, and especfally forthe young. It will not 
only serve as a Cyclopedia of History for Reference, but it cannot fail of fixing History, 
Biography and Chronology in the minds of those who frequently consult it, with all 
the clearness and permanency of knowledge derived from sight, the most active of our 
senses. Any one can understand thatthe seeing of a Lion, for instance, gives a more 
accurate idea and a more indelible image of the animal than any description can do. 

This work applies the same principle to History, by presenting the story of the great 
family of mankind, under the image of a stream, dividing into branches as mankind 
divide into nations _ It is the result of vast labor and research, and is not only a valu- 
able storehouse of facts and knowledge, but it is also a beautiful and pleasing Appen- 
dage to the Parlor or yay & 

The work is engraved in the best style of the art, on two large sheets, and handsome- 
ly colored, varnished, and mounted. Price 6 Dollars ; or handsomely bound for Table 
Consultation. in Bookform, 7 Dollars. New-York, published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Aprill0-4t. 


Ww": H. MAXWELL & JOHN i. MAGHER, Attornies and Counsellors at Law, No. 
3 Nassau street,N.Y. William H. Maxwell is also commissioner for the States | 
of Alabama, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Florida, New Jersey, New Hampshire, North and 
South Carolina, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, &c. &c., with au- 
thority to take Acknowledgements of Deeds, Powers of Attorney, and all other instru- 
ments to be used or recorded in said States. Also, to take depositions to be used in the 
Courts of Massachusetts, Connecticut and New Hampshire. 
* ). H. M. & J. H. M. will also examine witnesses, under commissions directed to 
them with instructions, (post paid.) aprl0t 


“A MAZONE BONNETS.—The “ Amazone” Bonnets, the new and elegant article, is | 
now for sale at Mrs. MEIN’S, 371 Broadway, and the principal fashionable Milli- | 
ners, wheré Ladies are invited to call and examine them. May 1. 


LADY lately from England, and accustomed both in that country and in France, | 
Aw instruct in Music, French and drawing, wishes to obtain a situation as Gover- 
ness either ina school or family. She would have no objection to a residence in the 
South. Address A. M. Post Office, at Fort Covington, State of New to. —_—" | 
May 1, } 


R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHAKP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
yote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy 1s based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its Composition, it 1s destined to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will | 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- | 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz . ; 

No. 1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, ( orns, and tender feet. 

0.2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains, Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamic ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores, 

No.5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &e¢, 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, butis @ more powerful pre- 
paration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2cents, $1 50 and 
350,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 

J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway,N.Y. 
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GOVERNESS WANTED.- A Lady to act as Governess in a private family. She | 


must be fully qualified to instruct in the different branches of a thorough educa- 
including French, Music, and Drawing. Plezse apply at No. 12, Washington 
mar20-8t* 
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CASELLI offers for sale, at 54 Exchange Place, N. Y., 10 cases “ Amazone” - 
e nets; 10 do “ Amazone” Braids. “ : ‘ | Ay 


Diver atsonincohis pracnse to Ducsoto ha by aa Opies Suga 
Pere 4 cote iia re will be required to on for niet onl: 
Artificial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawi } 


warrantedto resemble the natural eye in appearance and moti ann 
possibility of detection. 4 - ee 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 





Augl-tf 
NOTICE—BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
OSTMASTERS in the United States who may or may not receive a circular 
ing them how letters may be sent by the Steam Ships of this Company to fed 
are informed they can do so by collecting both the United States inland | postage and 
the ship’s pe in teal i 
The letters should then made up in a separate bundle with t i 
usual for the inland postage, and another showing the amount of ship's A.) ‘aaa 
ed “ Meamet a _ wrap ing. the peg 7 Apel he ship’s postage securely in the 
same bundle with the letters and * Freight Bill,” and sealing and di i 
to the “ Post Office, pee ree ped steamer.” . . directing the bundle 
SHIP’S POSTAGE.—Single Letter, 25 cents ; Double do. 50; Tripp) . 75: 
cruple do. $1 ; and $1 per ounce for Packets or Letters composed of. dpe ps 
dies ; Newspapers 2 cents each ; Periodicals, Magazines and Pamphlets, 2 cents per 


sheet. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE.—Letters for places out of the United Kingdom and France 
where the inland English postage has to be paid by the Company, a > 
single sheet, ond in Airis 4 er ae ebavs. pany, are charged $1 per 

he Steam Ships SS) and SIDENT will sail from thi 
of each month during the year, commencing 10th March. is port the 16th 
ne E WADSWORTH & § 
Agents British and American Steam Nav. Co., No. 4 Seuse’ kato. 





Feb 20-tf. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
yy ships of 1250 tons and 440 horse power, under contract with the Lords of the 


Admiraliy. 
ACADIA, commanded by Edward C. Miller. 
BRITANNIA, commanded by Richard B. Cleland. 
CALEDONIA, commanded by 
COLUMBIA, commanded by C. H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Boston and Liverpool, calling at Halifax as follows .— 
From Boston, Hali 
















































































alifax Liverpoo 

Columbia, March 1, March 3, pom es L 
Caledonia M 
Britannia, March 16, March 18, os 
Acadia . M 
Caledonia, April 1, April 3, porta 

olumbia. : —— Apri 
Acadia, April 17, April 19, cin 
Britannia, Apri 
Columbia’ May 1, May 3 em, 
Caledonia, —_—_— May 4, 
7 May 16, May 18, 
Acadia - 
Caledonia, June 1, June 3, May 36, 
Columbia, June 4, 
Acadia, June 16, June 18, : 
Britannia, June 19 
Columbia, July 1, July 3, aon 
Caledonia —_— —— Jul 
Britannia, July 17, July 19, july 4, 
Acadia, July 20 
Caledonia, August 1, August 3, , 
Columbia _ ugust 4 
Acadia, ” August 16, August 18, - ‘ 
Britannia _—_- — August 19 


Passage money $125 from Boston to Liverpool. 
From Boston to Halifax $20. 

These ships car ag ae Surgeons. 

The ‘*‘ UNICORN ” plies between Pictou and Quebec in connection with this Line. 
I> For freight.of Specie, orpassage, apply at 26 Broad st.to 

Feb2?7-tf BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 








NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the ist 8th and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 











Ships. , Masters. Days of — from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 

Argo, Ic. anthony, jr March 8, July 8 Nov. §}April 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 4 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “ 16, “ 16, “ JI€iMay 1,Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, D. Lines, * *& “8, *- Oo & 8, « 8 “« 8 
Emerald |Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. 8] “ 94, « 24, «* 4 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16 «16 “ lé}June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, \C. Stoddard, “sh ©“ * O & — ee 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8,Jan. 8] “ un <“% «* 
SilvieDeGrasse, L Weiderholdt) “ 16, “ 16, “ J6ffuly 1, Nov. 1, March 1 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, “es *“S% * ga « 8 “ 8 « § 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8] “ “u “em © OF 
Sully, |WCThompson| “ 16, ‘“ 16, “ I6jAug. 1,Dec 1, April 1 
Iowa W.W. Pell, “« 24, “* 4 « QB S. 4 G88 


These vessels are all of the first class and ably commanded,with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ? ‘ 

The priee of passege to Havre is fixed at $100, without wines,which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
Too Ships of this Line will hereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows : 
From New York 
Ist March, July and Nov. 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. 





From Havre 
16th April, Aug., and Dec. 
Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept., and Jan. 
lst May Sept. and Jan. Utica, J. B Pell, master, 16th June,Vct., and Feb. 
Ist June Oct.and Feb, Charles Carroll, W. Lee, master, 16th July, Nov.and March, 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intend for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 

BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sali on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 

7th, of every month throughout the year, viz:— 


Oneida, J. Funk, master, 

















Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 
St. James, W. H Sebor, Jan 1, May 1, Sent. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S. B. Griffing, * mo we? Sa a, A 
Gladiator, T Britton, “ 20, =“ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1] “ 17, © 17, “ 17 
Wellington, D Chadwick, oom * So SS SY Ce UC US: fF UL @ 
Quebec F.H.Hebard, | “ 20, “ 20,  Q0/April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. wy, “i, ea 
Samson, R Sturgis, “BM “BE *M*F S&S, eS 
President, J.M.Chadwick,} “ 20, ** 20, “ 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, R. Griswold, = K .? Be ? oe * By * .* 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« §20, “ 20, “ Q0/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first class, about 700°tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children mmr (208: without wines and liquors of any description, 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par« 


| cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN, 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— Bs: 

Ships. Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New| Days of — from 
York. Liverpool. 
July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 6 
“ 13. “ 13. 











Patrick Henry, 4 C. Delano, 








Virginian, Higgins, . » © 13Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “ 19, “ 19, “me % * 7, « 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, ep * ee ©“ * BD * BH * 8 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April i “sm *“§ we © 
Independence, |Wortman, -% ©. % * 22 2a? ea? 

Sheffield, IF. P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘“ 13)Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, “wm * WH . ia © "= 


Siddons, N.B. Palmer,| ‘“ 25, “ 25, a ba Sea 22. 
North America, |A. B. Lowber, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 49 
Roscoe, H. Huttleson,| “ 7, “ 2 2 a aS 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “ 13, “ 13.Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, ‘Hh * mB Fee % F >» - F 
Sheridan, |Depeyster, “95, ‘ 25, "atk * & &© B® 
South America, |Bailey, jOct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | - 7% -1* & * © * & 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ “ 13'Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B. L. Waite, ‘eae Se SAS aa 
Garrick, A. S. Palmer, 25, “* 2%, oe o 13, “ 613 
Europe, la. C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wiaes, stores, and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England? 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. ¥ 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, tadepentonse, Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st , N. Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpoou 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS, BROWN & Co., .1verpe 


| Agentsfer ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 





“ur 
7 





